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Now Panasonic shakes the walls 


even where th 


ere are none. 


Introducing XBS stereos with extra bass. 


The earth seems to tremble in the wake of a pulsating 
bass guitar. You feel the low-pitched wail of a tenor sax 
hit you somewhere in the bottom of your soul. You're 
listening to the new extra-bass system in Panasonic XBS 
radio cassette recorders. 

Punch a button. Special amplification kicks in, and 
you'll feel an extra blast of bass come from 
a pair of sub-woofers. They make bass 
notes sound so low they seem to come 
from underground. And these special 
speakers are just part of a 
sophisticated 6-speaker 
system. 

The new Panasonic 
XBS portable stereos 
come with a lot more ex- 
tras than just extra bass. rf 
The RX-C38, shown below, 





and the mini RX-FM40 both come with an auto-reverse 
cassette recorder as well as an equalizer for extra 
control over the sound. And, of course, both portables 
come with an AM/FM stereo tuner. 

So when you hear rock and roll that seems to shake 
the walls, even where there are none, don't get rattled. 
It's just one of the new Panasonic XBS portable stereos 

with extra 


























Panasonic. 
just slightly ahead of our time. 


Batteries not included 
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Junkyard Band, Screaming Blue Messiahs, Nan 
Goldin, Beausoleil, Peter Case, Jorge Ben, Celibate 
Rifles, Jean Beauvoir, Live Ed, John Zorn, Tattoos, 
Flashes. 10 


ATLANTA: STILL A QUESTION 

OF JUSTICE 

The ghosts of Atlanta's murdered children still haunt 
‘our consciences. Three of the most well-respected 
lawyers in America think it's not foo late for 

iusti 20 


VM PLAYING AS FAST AS | CAN 

The Cro-Mags are into Krishna, meditation, tattoos, 
and mind-wrenching hardcore. You got a problem 
with that, buddy?_By Annette Stark. 23 


SPINS/Records 27 
UNDERGROUND __38 
SINGLES 40 


CRY FOR LOVE 

‘Along time ago, in a place called Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, a young man named Jim turned himself into a 
menacing psycho named Iggy Pop and invented 
both punk rock and heavy metal. Jim's calmed 
down a bit since then, but you can still call him Iggy. 


Interview by Scott Cohen. _ 44 


LOVE, DEATH, GUITARS, ETC. 

Richard Thompson is an easygoing guy who thinks 
lot about death, a great guitarist who's better 
known for his songwriting, and a Muslim mystic who 
wouldn't mind having a gold record. By Peter 
Carbonara 52 


ELVIS AND ME 


Inthe early days of Elvis Costello's career, you could 
lose more than your camera if you took a picture of 
the man smiling. But one photographer hung out 


with the pint-sized terror and captured his human 
side before he decided to show it to the world. 


By Roberta Bayley. 57 


BURNING DOWN THE HOUSE 
In Chicago guys with names like Jackmaster Funk 


and Jack the Dick are mixing a new, baaadassss 
song. It’s HARD funk. Call us Second City fo our 


faces. By Barry Wolters. 60. 


BAD HABITS 
Cartoon by Norman Dog. 64 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY 
HELL AND LEGS SAWYER 

To mark the 100th anniversary of the publication of 
Mark Twain's classic, we sent two of punk’s pio- 
neers down the Mississippi on rafts to retrace Tom 
‘and Huck’s journey. The fresh air was good for 
them. By Richard Hell and Leas McNeil. 66 








WE WANT CANDY 


John Candy, SCTV alumni and star of Armed and 
Dangerous, is probably most dangerous around a 
plate of home fries, but he’d be hilarious at half the 
size. By Glenn O'Brien. 78 


THE DEADHEAD RAINY DAY 
FUN BOOK 


Jerry's in a coma, the Grateful Dead aren’t touring 
until next year—what's a Deadhead to do? 


By Chris Carroll, _82 





Who's Who, What’s What, and Why 


Last month, Arthur Mogil left SPIN. To 
add insult to injury, he took my sister 
with him. Went to open a gym in 
Westchester, New York. The only gym 
in America where they sell SPIN. 

Arthur started SPIN with me, before 
we had a name for the magazine. It 
was just he and | and Pam Adler (who 
left in March '85 to have a baby), and 
an idea that sounded alternatively 
brilliant and ridiculous, depending on 
the day, a couple of donated offices 
and phones, and a lot of art supplies, 
sort of donated. 

| made Art vice president, He 
thought it mildly unnecessary to have 
a vice president in a company with 
three people, but he gracefully 
accepted the position. 

I met Arthur at karate class. He is a 
black belt and | was a beginner, and 
we became friends when one night he 
knocked me senseless, having been 
tragically misinformed of my skills. Art 
was shy, so we hadn’t talked much till 
then. Thrashings are a great 
icebreaker. 

When he told me he was bored 
with being a financial analyst at IBM, | 
whetted his appetite about publishing 
He thought | was talking about 
Penthouse—I was using Penthouse as 
an example of how exciting and 
lucrative publishing can be, but | 
‘meant my unformed company when I 
talked about his switching careers. 

Financial analyst! The words were 
poetry to someone who couldn't 
analyze the change in his pocket. 
That's what | needed. Of course, he 
knew nothing about publishing, but | 
thought that was the sort of tedious 
detail a man as organized and logical 
as a financial analyst would protect 
me from. Subconsciously | regarded 
Art as Mr. Spock to my Captain Kirk, 
without quite taking into account that 
my Captain Kirk was a cross between 
Captain Queeg and Dr. Who. 

Art, in logical self-defense, learned 
publishing. He was in charge of day- 
to-day business management, 
production, and circulation 
coordination and—when requested— 
would provide financial analyses. 
Most of all, he held us together. 

He was our gravity; well, mine, 
since | needed it the most. Once, 
while we were still a small staff 
preparing the dummy issue to show to 
potential advertisers, | outlined to Art 
my plan of one day buying a building, 
renting out some of it, and housing, 
‘our own (by then mammoth) 
publishing company, a mail-order 
business, and the first of a chain of 
record stores. | explained, to his 
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mystification, my sense of how we 
could finance this. Finally, he just 
said: “When are you going to finish 
the dummy?” 

As soon as my sister Nina started 
working at SPIN, he pounced. It was 
love at first sight, possibly sooner, I'm 
convinced the SPIN staff is one of the 
hardest working, definitely the 
hungriest, and possibly the horniest in 
publishing, and Art was proof—but 
my sister, for Christ's sake! 

Nina worked as a general assistant 
on the magazine, which is a casual 
way of saying she was overworked 
and underpaid. Like all overworked 
and underpaid employees, she will be 
sorely missed. Actually, | don't 
know—she had everybody's measure 
(especially mine). You couldn't put 
anything over on her. | had the same 
problem with her when we were 
growing up. 

How quickly an event becomes 
history. You feel something happened 
only yesterday, but find the witnesses 
gone. Since we started the magazine, 
many people have moved on, some 
sooner than they wanted, most long 
before | ever wanted them to. 

Recently Sue Cummings, our first 
receptionist but better known as one 
of our best writers, left to move to Los 
Angeles, where she works for the L.A 
Daily News (but will still write for us). 
Ed Rasen, our first executive editor 
and the possessed creator of the SPIN 
radio network, finally gave up on my 
limited imagination regarding radio 
syndication and started his own 
company, Entertainment Radio. Years 
ago in London, Ed listened patiently 
to my frustrations about writing 
Looking back, | see what an 
incredible act of friendship that was. | 
learned a lot from Ed. 

The night before Art left, | went for 
a walk to be alone. | was deeply sad. | 
walked across the park on my way to 
dinner. Without trying to, | thought of 
the past couple of years. | didn’t think 
of any time in particular, but 
somehow felt them all, good and bad, 
like running my fingers over the hard, 
dark beads of a rosary of memories 
And then I cried, 











—Bob Guccione, Ir, 


Top left: Will the real Elvis Costello 
please smile? Top right: Legs McNeil 
finds adventure and iree HBO on the 
mighty Mississippi. Center: Richard 
Thompson plotting his latest attack on 
the Top 40. Bottom: The Cro-Mags, 
just another Hare Krishna hardcore 
band. 
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Letters 


Edited by Karen Dolan 


Atlanta child murders 


felt my stomach turn in horror on 
reading your recent article on the 
Atlanta child murders (September). As 
a white southern woman, | admit to 
harboring a small amount of preju- 
dice, probably instilled in me since 
birth. But believe it or not, the Ku 
Klux Klan is an embarrassment to 
most of us in the South. Most people 
in the cities in which the KKK tends to 
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Ozzy Osbourne says “Boo!” to 
the PMRC. 


gather wish they would stay the hell 
away. So the PMRC wants the federal 
government to regulate the music 
industry because rock music is a bad 
influence on children—how about a 
federal regulation on the KKK? | pray 
that the Atlanta child murder case is 
reopened, and soon. | also pray for 
the people in the KKK. 

Elspeth Woods 

Nashville, TN 


‘As a person who has lived in the 
southern US, | am only too familiar 
with the psychotic vision of “lunatic 
fringe” groups such as the KKK. 


| applaud Keating and Cooper for their 
informative article “A Question of 
Justice” that may bring a terrible mis- 
carriage of justice to light. Then again, 
maybe not. It will be interesting to see 
how long it takes to reopen the case 
against Wayne Williams after the 
“rush and railroad” tactics used to 
convict him. 

Joe Darkfyre 

Chicago, IL 


Ozzy Osbourne 


Thanks for your September cover 
piece on Ozzy Osbourne. Ozzy sur- 
vived Black Sabbath and has now 
surpassed that success as a solo star. 
Few entertainers in any field, let alone 
iin the here-today-gone-tomorrow 
world of heavy metal, can match his 
longevity without receiving any public 
acclaim. Glenn O’Brien did a good 
job of unbiased reporting, but I still 
did not get my fill of questions about 
Ozzy’s “daze” with Black Sabbath. 
‘Andrew Siegel 
New York, NY 


ve always admired the great Oz. He 
admits to once using alcohol and 
drugs to a large extent. This man is 
totally honest with his audience, and 
in return, upper class society rejects 
his music, which in fact conveys 
messages that drugs and alcohol are 
deadly. 
Becky Kelley 
North Hampton, NH 


Ethiopia 


Your issue exposing the incredible 
violation of human rights in Ethiopia 
has thrown me for a loop. | was 
stunned after reading “Sympathy for 
the Devil” by Robert Keating (Sep- 
tember). From his description of the 
conditions in Ethiopia, Mengistu’s rule 
is equivalent to Hitler's or Mao's dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. Where 
the hell has the American press been 
since 1977? 

I realize the media isn’t all-seeing 
and doesn’t report events as they 
occur. However, if crimes as atrocious 
as those mentioned in Keating's article 
can go unnoticed since 1977, maybe 
it’s about time our newspapers and 
magazines stop paying so much atten- 
tion to what “Fergie” is wearing and 
start directing our focus to the system- 
atic massacre of thousands in not-so- 
affluent countries. 

Live Aid may have been a step in 
the right direction and Geldof proba- 
bly had nothing but good intentions, 
but the man and his ideas have 
ignored a central problem in aiding 
Ethiopia. Instead of compromising and 
shaking the devil's hand, maybe 
Geldof should have adopted the hard- 
nose approach and let the truth be 
told. 

Andy Teng 
Fort Lee, NJ 


Jimmy Swaggart vs. rock 


| just watched Bob Guccione, Jr., and 
the Rev. Jimmy Swaggart on CNN's 
Crossfire. Swaggart’s ideas seemed so 
limited and one-sided that he accom- 
plished nothing but to make me more 
aware of how unaware he is. | listen to 
music all the time—for enjoyment, to 
relax, in the car, at work—but not to 
learn what my next move will be, 
which drugs to take, or if | should 
continue living. | think it bothers the 
“experts” terribly not to be able to 
explain why a lot of kids are in 
trouble. | wish they would stop. 
searching for a scapegoat and face the 
problem as it is. I’m grateful to you for 
facing this jerk on national television. 
Kathy Sullivan 
address withheld 





To Bob Guccione,}r., who single- 
handedly proved the theory of evolu- 
tion by making a monkey out of 
Jimmy Swaggart. 
with admiration, 
Max Collins 


Ramones strong arm 


Although | thought the August 
Ramones article, “We're a Happy 
Family,” was extremely cool, | think 
that Legs McNeil and John Holmstrom 
should've mentioned something about 
the band’s current drummer, Richie 
Ramone. Despite the fact that he is a 
good drummer, he has also written 
some pretty good songs (“Human- 
kind” from Too Tough to Die and 
“Somebody Put Something in My 
Drink” off Animal Boy). Though the 
article gave reasons for the departures 
of ex-drummers, after recently seeing 
the band, | think the real reason they 
left—after a few years of playing with 
the Ramones—was their arms proba- 
bly started to fall off. 

Bill McCormick 

Georgetown, KY 


Peter Gabriel 


Thanks to Timothy White for his com- 
petent coverage of Peter Gabriel 
(September), Gabriel is an odd man 
out—an intelligent artist with not only 
the best LP this year, but also a com- 
mercial success. 
G.R. Melvin 
North Fort Myers, FL 


Corrections 


The following photographers and 
agencies should have been credited 
for photos in the October issue: Daryl- 
Ann Saunders, p. 11; Paul Gobel, p. 
44; Sipa/Special Features, pp. 71, 73, 
74; Gamma-Liaison, p. 72; Robin 
Graubard, p. 76; AP/Wide World, 

p. 89; and Pete Tangen, p. 94. 
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Bikers, sailors, serial killers. Show me 
someone with a skull and crossbones 
etched on his flesh, and I'll show you 
someone who doesn't go on a lot of 
job interviews. 

Tattoos set you apart. Besides being 
acolorful accessory to any ensemble, 
they convince your parents once and 
forall that you are alost cause. I know. 

It stands to reason that creatively 
disfiguring yourself for life should 
hold an allure for rock ‘n’ rollers, an 
occupation where image and stance 
count more than actual musical ability. 
Luckily, today’s modern rocker needs 
no longer choose from stock tattoos— 
you know, the anchor or “Mom.” No, 
today’s future Keef and Chrissie can 
consult a tattooist who shares their 
sensibilities: a rock specialist like Bob 
Roberts, tattooist of the Clash and 
scores of rockabilly rebels. 

Or New York City’s Spider Webb. The 
thin, long, gray-haired Webb, who 
wears a cutoff motorcycle jacket even 
in extreme heat, has doodled on Tina 
Turner, John Lydon, Exene Cervenka, 
Johnny Winter, and the Chairman of 
the Board. And me. 

Spider first learned to push ink at 
age 14 at New York’s white trash em- 
porium, Coney Island. Along with 
Catholicism, mom, and Liberace, he 
counts among his influences a stint at 
the School of Visual Arts. He considers 
imself foremost an artist. He told me 





this while trying to look down my shirt. 


Spider's style combines rock ‘n’ roll 


“I've got a "68 Camaro, which is like a little 
world,” says Bill Carter, singer and guitarist for 
the Screaming Blue Messiahs and purveyor of 
‘one mean chemotherapy-mop rock ‘n’ roll hair- 
cut. “I'm nota car freak or anything like that. | 
just like that fact that you are moving and the 
atmospherics of it and the sounds and being 
with somebody and sharing things and travel- 
ing and going to new places. At the moment | 
like that. But if| stop, things catch up with me 
quick.” 

Carter hasn't seen his car in the three 
months his band has been touring. He 
misses it. 

“When | had nothing to do, | used to drive 
around in it. | do like cars. Actually, | like driv- 
ing around in them. It's better than sitting in 
the house. In fact | think I'd rather be in a car 
than anywhere else. If | was driving.” 

Bill Carter looks a bit like Yoda. His shaved 
scalp and pointy ears exude both baby-faced 
innocence and satanic evil. He speaks quietly, 
looking down and picking at the tape recorder. 
Bill is reluctant to discuss his music. “People 
analyze things to exercise their brains. | think 
‘things should just float. If it's good, leave it 
alone. . .that's what | think. It's emotional mu- 
sic. Probably too emotional. It's quite an 
extreme feeling. It's not a feeling you'd like to 
have all the time.” 

This is evident in the Screaming Blue Mes- 
siahs brash sound. Although the music lacks 
definite melody, it is knee-deep in uninhibited 
drive. Over the beat of drummer Kenny Harris 








and bass playing of Chris Thompson, Carter 
pounds his Telecaster with a shrill grit reminis- 
cent of early Gang of Four. He plays loud. Says 
Carter, “Guitars need a good kicking. They do. 
They need hammering. They're too important.” 
‘The songs contain violent images of guns and 
killers, but Carter maintains a glib evasiveness 
about discussing their significance too much. 
“| say as little as possible. Why should |? If! 
had something to say I'd write a song.” 

Another sensitive point seems to be the ages 
of the Messiahs. Carter will only admit that 
their three combined ages equal 118 years. As 
his band ages and matures, Carter often re- 
flects about what he is doing. “Right now,” 
Carter says, “the band helps me. It's giving a 
bit of purpose to my life. At the moment, | 
don't know what it's about. . ..| haven't a clue. 
\'d get screwed up really quickly if we couldn't 
play. It's sort of therapeuti Besides it’s 
better than knitting.” 

With the success of their American debut 
album “Gun Shy” and a grueling tour schedule, 
the Screaming Blue Messiahs have had little 
time to do more than play and drive. As for 
wisdom acquired on the road, Carter con- 
cludes, “The only thing actually know is that 
there is good and evil. That's all | know. . .in the 
world. And this comes as a bit of a shock. | 
never thought it would be like that. But that's 
the one thing | do know. And | don’t know why. 
really. { don’t believe in much else. | suppose | 
believe in love. . .. Yeah, | believe in love. 

—vJay Blumentield 
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flash, biker grit, punk rock aesthetics, 


and Yippie politics. In his spare time he 


fronts the Electric Crutch Band (he 


plays the electric crutch), a mélange of 


dwarves, porno queens, and session 


men. Sorta like the folks who hang out 





his apartment. 

Spider dreams of tattooing Pat 
Boone, Oscar Wilde, Mae West, and 
Brooke Shields, whom he sees witha 
portrait of her mother on an unmen- 
tioned stretch of skin. His greatest 


disappointment is that Aretha Franklin 


got away. 


Yeah, but he did get me. Although he 


wasn't my first, he totally redesigned 


my wimpy shooting star (Spider: “You 


call that a fucking tattoo?”) into a 
faboo explosion of color. He assured 


me all the while that his tattoos felt like 


a “combination of a spinal tap, a pre- 
frontal, and an orgasm.” 

Spider's work is anthologized ina 
book forthcoming from Spalding 
Rogers and in a video called The 
World According to Spider Webb. For 
trivia buffs: Tina Turner wears his spi- 
der; John Lydon‘s is a Union Jack and 
Stars ‘n’ Stripes; Exene put her own 
“X" on Spider's arm and wears a tat- 
too that he calls “personal”; Frank 
Sinatra has a black hand over his 
heart. 

“By the way,” says Spider, as | pre- 
pare to leave, “next time you come 
over, try to dress ali 
derick’s of Hollywood.” 
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—Amy Linden 
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Digging Her Scene 


“Some people believe that the photographer is by nature a voyeur, the last one invited to 
the party. But I’m not crashing, this is my party,” says Nan Goldin, creator of The Ballad 
of Sexual Dependency, a protean slide show set to music that's been touring this country 
and Europe for the last couple of years. 

Ballad is Goldin's visual diary, a “direct offshoot of my life,” she says, spanning more 
than a decade of urban nightlif the lives of the poor and 
notorious—the outlaws of the pt ibjects play with gender and 

music and tattoos, fast 

neighborhoods, funky 

ind succession of nightclubs and restaurants her friends and acquaintances 
with an aura of everyday fabulousness. 

Her critics say she idealizes decadence. “I don’t romanticize self-destruction,” she 
counters. “I present self-created worlds. This is my family. | don't have subjects. | have 
relationships.” 

‘When the 32-year-old photographer began her career in Boston in the early '70s, she 
shot the drag queens with whom she lived and hung out. “! didn’t shoot them to reveal or 
expose them but to show how beautiful they With this affinity to her subject matter, 
Goldin creates intimate slices of life that include sex workers and skinheads, artists and 
musicians, scene-makers and scene-stealers. 

Asa slide show, Ballad is a constantly changing body of imé each shown in four- 
second spots against a soundtrack of music from the Velvet Underground, James Brown, 
Petula Clark, Lotte Lenya, Maria Callas, and others. Goldin says she looks for “songs 
that speak in my voice. Music has great emotional, manipulative power. The soundtrack 
became like a text for the slide show—it helped put across my point of view.” She 
changes the music every few months, as she does the images in the slide show itself, 
continually re-editing and rearranging the work. “It's my Leaves of Grass,” she says. A 
print version of Ballad is forthcoming from Aperture Books. 

Goldin’s style is gritty and bolstered with alluring color and her frames’ luminescent 
light. “I'm not interested in technique,” she emphasizes. “I'm interested in content, in 
the psychological reading of photography. My goal is to provoke the same emotions in 
my audience that are described in the photos in the show.” 

Her characters are willing accomplices. Ballad portrays a wide variety of groupings 
and individuals, but it’s her studies of femi jale relationships that provide the 
narratives winding through her work—a twisted sheet against which doubt and desire 
combine in troubled couplings. 

“often fear,” she says, “that men and women are irrevocably strangers to each other, 
irreconcilably unsuited, almost as if they were from different planets. Maybe it's 
because they have different emotional realities. But there is an intense need for 
coupling in spite of it all.” —Barbara O'Dair 


John Naughton 





Scorn on the Bayou 


‘As Cajun food has grown in trendiness over the pas! few years (Lovisiana legislators at one point considered putting 
the redfish on the endangered-species list), bayou music has remained a generally unknown quantity. Cajun music is 
odd, like party music for ghosts: both—and offen at once—celebratory and mournful, with roots in European folk 
music ond honky-tonk and dusty small-orchestra jazz. Beousolel, on outfit from Lafayette, Louisiana, 100 miles west of 
New Orleans, has been playing with the strange stew so long and so well that despite misgivings, leader/singer/fiddler 
‘Mike Doucet finds his band getting pretty damn popular. Aries like this, for God's sake, 

Those with French | on the brain will translate the monicker fo “good sun,” then check out the amiable-looking old 
hippies on the record sleeves, and further translate: lame New Age folkies. Wrong twice. The band name comes from 
‘on eighteenth-century French insurrectionist who fought the British in Nova Scotia (many resettled in Lovisiana). “We 
cdon't play wimpy music,” says Doucet. “We mash down, or we don't play.” The band’s origins are in an early "70s 
Cojun cultural renaissance, when musicians like Zack Richard and Doucet attempted with radical zeal to stave off the 
complete paving over of native ways. bordered on being a secessionist movement and even had its own flag sewn 
up. “Inthe beginning—late'60s, early '70s—there were hardly any young people playing the music,” says Doucet. 
hart nifely outcasts, rebels. We went through a cerlain phase when we wouldn't even speak English. twas 
really militant.” 

Doucet went to France, which was having its folk revival at the time, for spiritual guidance. After six months overseas 
he got down to resuscitating traditional music. He got a grant fo study fiddle styles of old bayou masters like Dennis 
McGee (sill gigging, incidentally, in his mid-ninetes) “It was lke the early workers —gelting festivals, getting the older 
riety some acknowledgment, etc., etc., all at the same time pursuing what we felt was a valid addition to our 
culture.” 

By the time they released the brilliant Parlez-Nous a Boire album last year on Arhooli, the band was an all-ocoustic 
five (sometimes six) piece with o unique ensemble style (virtuosos all they essentially weave nonstop “lead” playing 
‘pga ores cmazing textures] ich ive he ecaccin oso bose: Dovcats Ring, ee nflenced by 
such 20s jazz-bo's as Stuff Smith, soars and swoops through the mix. A new album, Allons o Lafayette, gets closest 
yet othe feel of the dimly it bayou roadhouses with their sawdusted floors (“We were pretty intoxicated when we did 
that one,” he says). I's a party record really, with renditions of classics and several collaborations with creaky Creole 
fiddle soge Canray Fontenot, with whom Doucet once studied. 

Doucet, with a beer gut and graying whiskers that make him resemble a swamp Santa snot the alist dude you're 
likely to meet. He hasn’t mellowed so much from ten yeors ago.He's the only person I've ever believed when he said he 
didn’t give o damn how many records he sold, He says Becusolei’s popularity ot this stage “realy amazes me. | thnk 
it’s good. I's a product of the people. We all try to maintain the philosophy that it’s not us the people are asking for; it’s 

music.” 

Beausoleil records are available from Down Home Music, 10341 San Pablo Ave., El Certo, CA 94530; and Floyd's 
Record Shop, P.O. Box 10, Vill Platte, LA 70586. Sika Hohn 





ONE MAN’S 
HORSE HABIT 








A Jorge Ben 


1976: My fiend John returns from Brazil raving about 10 Anes Depois, a greatest hits album by Jorge Ben. 
“t's like the Beatles meet Motown on the beach in Rio.” So | listen, and he's right. | decide that maybe 
someday somebody will make «record with as much rhythm and sweetness init. But wll they make one 
‘you want to play once a week for ten years? Will they write songs you sing in your dreams in Portuguese? 

1984: Now | have three other albums by Jorge Ben— Tropical, Afri Brasil, and Bem-Vinda Amizade, 
None of them perfect like 10 Anos, but each one hooks me with some crazy touch: African talking drums, 
bagpipes, power-fuzzed samba chords. My friend Mitch returns from Brazil with some buzz on Jorge. “Not 
infense and artsy lke Milton Nascimento. Not politic! hip like Gilberto Gil. A regular kind of guy. Sings 
about getting the girl. Or not getting the girl. The robust Carioca playboy on the make.” 

1986: Jorge Ben plays New York for the first ime. He whips through some mean rock ‘n’ rhythm ‘n’ 
samba changes, singing, “Oy! Oy! Oy!” Not one but two bass players inthe band. He's wearing a yellow 
shirt, yellow shorts, sneakers. He has big thighs, socer thighs. “I'm an outdoor person,” he tells me, speak- 
‘ing Portuguese with a thick street accent. “I'm the first one to get to the beach and the last one to leave.” 

La historia de Jorge: “| wos born in Rio de Janeiro, in a neighborhood where they had a famous samba 
sthool, Salviehros. Our colors were red and white. We hod a musical house, my father still plays music with 
his friends. His idol was Joao Gilberto. Also Elvis Presley. 

“My first album was recorded in 1964. | was in the army ot the time. | was eighteen and had just 
paoged Be ney Om {tt was a fearful experience; at the same time, it wos just something you 
were obligated to do if you were in the army. | didn’t think of it in terms of politics. 

“A friend gave me a guitar. | learned to play. The first song | wrote was ‘Chove Chuva.’ The inspiration 
was the summer rain in Rio. It was raining, pouring onthe beach, and everybody left. But this beautiful 


Compared to Madonna, composer John Zorn is 
small potatoes. But compared to most compos- 
ers, he’s on his way to a mohair Cadillac and a 
house in the country. He's performed his ar- 
rangements of pieces by deep-cool soundtrack 
composer Ennio (The Good, Bad, and the Ugly) 
Morricone at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
the Grand Ol’ Opry of the avant-garde. A major 
label is releasing two of his records—the Mor- 
ricone project and another that includes trib- 
utes to Mickey Spillane, the American West, and 
a Chinese legend. He's been featured in fashion 
magazines. People are blabbing about him. 

“Yeah right, like a bad joke. That's been hap- 
pening since | was born, that’s nothing new.” 

To understand Zorn, a skinny guy who wears 
different-colored shoes on each foot and 
shaves designs into his arm hairs, you have to 
hear him live; even better, live in front of a club 
audience that thinks that Art of Noise is Picasso. 
Picture this: Zorn, who often plays saxophone 
(and often performs the repertoire of obscure 
bop pianist Sonny Clark) conducts his ensem- 
ble. He’s holding up little cards. Beside each of 
the six musicians sits an Oriental woman acting 
as an information interpreter for the players, 
adding a touch of James Bond to the deal. The 
music moves instantly from a huge, chiseled 
piece of guitar feedback to little sobs; players 
raise their hands for instructions, and the music 
breaks into an R&B groove for a few seconds, 
then into a polka, and back into noise. You can’t 
dance to it. 

But the audience loves it, Even though the 
music's all improvised and authentically noisy, 
its obvious that Zorn is in control and that he's 





Chronology 


‘woman stayed there, just lying there and getting rained on. So | started to rap to her. She got up and ran 
into the woter, swimming in the rain. | never saw her ogoin. That's how most of my songs happen.” 

*“Chove Chuva" is Jorge Ben's most famous song. It's been covered by many other artists, Brazilion and 
‘non; it's o standard. Ben's second most famous song, “Taj Mahal,” got famous in a way he hadn't counted 
on. Its beautiful, bubbly, unforgettable scat-sung chorus hook turned up, virtually unchanged, os the melody 
to Rod Stewart’s “Do Yo Think I'm Sexy.” 

“Afriend of mine called me up, all excited. ‘Holy shit,’ he said, ‘Rod Stewart's singing your song on the 
ratio.’ thought that wos relly nice, and | called up my produce to check it out. He didn’t know anything 
‘about it. Rod Stewart's record got to be a big hit in Brazil. And after that | went after him." Ben sued 
‘ond—though this rarely occurs—he won the case. 

“There ore many international artist | admire and would like to play with...Miles Davis, Dizy 
Gillespie, Herbie Hancock, B. B. King. Music doesn’t have national boundaries, music is music. | try to 
‘experiment with different sounds, like on Africa Brasil or my new record, Ben Brasil. The purists don't 
‘accept. When Djavan [one of Brazil's hottest young pop singers] had Stevie Wonder participate on his 
calbum...well, I don’t think the Brazilian artist is diminished by collaborating in this way.” 

Who would he like to sing with on a record? 

“Ah. ..508 if you can guess,” he smiles, leaning bock, spreading socer thighs. Tus to manager. 
see if you can guess this one!” 

Luis draws a blank. No ideo. 

*Ah,come on," yell Jorge Ben. “Tina TUR-NER! Ma-DON-nol Luis, give me a woman!” 

—Daisonn McLane (translation: Mitchell Torton) 





using noise and texture the way most musi- 
cians use chord changes. If you don’t like what 
you hear, just wait a second, 

Zorn, who has been the main figure of the 
Lower East Side improvisation scene for over 
ten years, talks excitedly about Chinese food. 
Butwhen itcomes downto musicand structure, 
he calms down. “Cartoon music is some of the 
most revolutionary stuff around because it 
doesn’t follow musical logic, it follows the logic 
of an image. Cartoons are fast moving, their 
language is really similar to what | do—sound 
effects, mixing them with orchestral stuff, vio- 
lence. All of a sudden you'll have a mambo, at 
any moment a big band could break out into 
something recognizable, then it's gone. And the 
sense of humor, it's great.” 

You can hear all of that in his soundtrack to 
the upcoming Lower East Side film White and 
Lazy, which has everything from harp jazz and 
rock pieces, Bernard ( Vertigo) Herrmann-influ- 
enced writing,and Memphis Sun blues. But the 
Spillane piece is what gets him hopping. It’s got 
sections called “Stake-out,” “Dump With a 
Stiff,” “Velda,” “Pounding the Street Running 
Down Addresses,” and more. “The reason | 
picked Spillane is because he stands for New 
York. All the jazz and R&B in the piece relates to. 
Spillane’s work. | took images, ideas: To me, 
Spillane and Mike Hammer stand for violence, 
sex, | love it all. The players | use are violent, so 
that hooks up, and they're from New York, so 
that hooks up. Its amazing that my label's letting 
me do all this. They're taking a big chance. They 
think! make them look good. They don’t know 
the truth. Don’t printthat!”.  —Peter Watrous 





Lavra Levine 
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ane Best New Bands From Britain—Bar None. on Columbia Records and Cassettes. 
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“Columbia,” are trademarks of CBS inc, © 1986 CBS Inc. 
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Due! The Return of the LA Folk 


“Hf a guy comes to town and he gets off the bus, walks down to Times Square, and some dude 
robs him—that’s not news,” says Peter Case, between sips of lukewarm coffee. “But ifthe guy 
lives on the street for a couple of years, invents this laborsaving device, patents it, makes a 
milion bucks, and then loses all his money but ends up finding God and doing something else— 
that's a story. That's what happens in life, and that's what | want to wi 

Case, former frontman and songwriter for the LA-based Plimsouls, has gone solo, trading his 
fast'n' furious pop band for an acoustic guitar. After his six and a half years, Case left town and 
trove across the country a few times in search of a good story. “I felt that playing in a rock 'n’ 
roll band was fine but | really wanted to put ore into it. 1 just didn’t ‘tfeel that what I'd done was 
very complete,” says the 32-year-old Case. “With the Plimsouls’ songs, instead of being a whole 
story, it was like five minutes ofa story. Justa itl slice. A litte piece. 

Sa he started over, hitting the small-club circuit for 30 bucks a night. According to Case, he 
wanted to connect his childhood in the sixties with his life as a street musician in the seventies 
‘while bringing it straight through to the present. “It was really hard for me to come in the open 
and boldly sing my songs and say what I'm gonna say, Cause some of the things you write in a 
song are really stupid.” 

With his trusty harmonica and guitar in hand, Case turned out Peter Case, an extraordinary 
collection of folk tunes that have just a touch of the blues. The songs are well-crafted, clear, and 
concise, 

Case insists they're what he's heen aiming forall along. He names Skip James, Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, and Ramblin’ Jack Elliott as his inspirations and tell tll tales of his days in San 
Francisco in the early seventies—playing blues on the street, hanging out at the Coffee Gallery 
with Allen Ginsberg, and sleeping in bread trucks and movie theaters. 

1 know, back in those days | never saw havin’ a career in music. Nobody even thought 
about it. I'd sleep all day in this ninety-nine-cent movie theater and play the blues at night. | 
figured this was my musical career. Then they put a law in that said you had to have a permit to 
play in the street. Musicians were busted along with the prostitutes, and the whole thing just fel 
flat. Kind of like the end of an era. 

“The decision you gotta make is whether you're going to be an artist or if you're gonna have a 
career. | chose to go with the music. | just wanted to get good on my guitar and sing a song 
instead of having 50,000 watts of volume. But I've got a history of foolish managerial decisions. 
" career guy.” 
























Case closed. 


Australia lacks one ingredient neces- 
sary to keep a rock band in staples like 
food and plastic pants: enough people. 
Most of the countrys nonmainstream 
legends have been forced to take up 
residence elsewhere once local satura- 
tion descends. This includes the 
day Party and the Go Betweens, as well 
as the Saints, Lipstick Killers, and Radio 
Birdman, who did little more than ait 
destruct on someone else's 
ney’ Celibate Rifles hope to aim a ae 
bit higher, without abandoning their 
homeland. As their seemingly agel 
‘singer Damien Lovelock puts it, “We're 
not into this idea of Australian bands 
going overseas and seal) “ sin 
to perpetuate a myth. Th its 
more heroic and tragic ar te mae that 
way, rather than actually accomplishing 
something.” 

The Celibate Rifles have about a 
dozen pieces of vinyl under their still 
slim belts, representing some of the 
finest guitar-stroked heat of the decade. 

Lovelock played in bands during the 
late ‘60s, but spent much of the follow- 
ing decade in musical limbo before au- 
ditioning with still current Rifles Kent 
Stedman (guitar), Dave Morris (guitar), 
and Phil Jacquet (drums) around the 
beginning of '81. These shrimps were 
vaguely aware of the Ramones and 
Birdman and had been trying to figure 
‘out which end was up since '77. Love- 
lock felt an affinity for the group's Ann 



















—Barbra Frey 
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wail, “They were totally into 


playing a kind of music that, even when 
it was in fashion, never sold any rec- 
ords. And at that point (81) it was defi- 
nitely out of fashion, so that was an 





Now that they had a singer who 
wasn't (completely) embarrassed to be 
seen with them, they developed their 
tightly wound roar beyond its sources. 
Obvious comparisons were brushed off. 
“Birdman were an inspiration rather 
than an influence. Patti Smith and Lenny 





Bruce have a lot more to do with what | 
write.” The Stooges? “I remember get- 
ting one of the Stooges records through 
a record club by accident in ‘69. | 
couldn't listen to it. It was like, ‘What 
the fuck is this?” 





If you were to listen to all the Rifles 
output at once you might be inclined to 





sake, they've even issued plastic with a 
fucking flute. Check the credits on their 
latest studio monster, The Turgid 
Miasma of Existence, and you'll find 
cello, zither, dulcimer, and glockenspiel 
listed. iz 
the hardest rockin’ post-'77 non-pee- 
wee thrash records ever made. “When | 
grew up, there were no lines in music,” 
explains Lovelock. “I'd 
that way, instead of 
polarization you have now.” 

Good sentiments. Especially as long 
as Steedman continues to let loose with 
his ball-bustin’ Cry Baby wah-wah ped- 
dle (the closest thing to pure excess ina 
three-minute song that you could ask 
for), As much as anything else, the Celi- 
bate Rifles understand the vitality of a 
goddamn wah-wah peddle in 1986. 

—Jimmy Johnson 











Celibate Rifles, clockwise from upper 
left: Damien Lovelock, Michael Cou- 


: vret, Phillip Jacquet, Dave Morris, Kent 
Stedman. 
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Jam on it! A mere $200 deposit (plus 5Gs in escrow) 
books you a seat on the first passenger flight into 
space, departing from planet Earth on October 12, 
1992. This guided tour of the cosmos, from Society 
Expeditions, runs a cool $70,000, but you’re paying 
for the safety. The program’s expert consultants 
include “those instrumental in the US space shuttle.” 
Wear clean underwear, just in case. 


The political world suffered a critical blow when pop 
heavyweight Paul Anka announced that he will not 
follow the lead of his friend Clint Eastwood and run 
for mayor of Monterey, CA. Effectively denying that 
he bowed out to avoid being dogged by SPIN’s Legs 
McNeil, the hulking songsmith said, “If Eastwood is 
having trouble with the Carmel City Council, a sim- 
ple/Goahead)make my day’ will Keep themin tow. 
doubt a stern chorus of ‘Put Your Head on My Shoul- 
der’ would accomplish the same thing.” 


Tune in. The first of 10 volumes of The Encyclopedia 
of Psychedelica is here, with answers to questions 
like “what is a hippy?” and tips on “how to take LSD 
and become an enemy of the state.” Volume 47 will 
explain why R.E.M. is the favorite band of sensitive 
yuppies. 


Cruel and unusual. After being pulled from the 
wreck of his sportscar, where he was pinned for six 
hours while his auto-reverse tape deck played a 
Wham! tape over and over, 18-year-old Gordon 
Pickrell was devastated. “| never want to hear it 
again,” he said. “I swear | don’t. | thought | was 
going to die.” Massive deprogramming to follow. 


Pretentious wanker of the month: David Freeman of 
the Lover Speaks. “Classical recordings have had 
more of an influence on my writing and life recently 
than anything else: Rachmaninoff, Mozart, Elgar, 
Mahler. Literary influences are many—and for the 
Lover Speaks, they're the most significant. In 
particular the poets of the Renaissance: Johnson, 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Donne. The structuralist 
fascination with language gave the pop song a new 
meaning for me.” If you bought Scritti Politti, you 
have no one but yourself to blame. 
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Strange Times 
An album of brave new songs. 


Plus a free limited-edition bonus-album. 
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ATLANTA: 


STILL A QUESTION 
OF JUSTICE 


Over the past two months, SPIN published a chilling 
exposé that suggests the real Atlanta child murderers 
may still be at large. What's worse, they may have 
been in the police’s grasp but allowed to slip away to 
avoid a potential race war. It is now almost certai 
that the final, uncounted victim of the child murders 
was justice itself. 

‘A lot of things didn’t add up at Wayne Williams's 
trial, when he was convicted, on flimsy evidence, of 
murdering two black adults. But at the time, most 
people didn’t want to know that. Atlanta wanted its 
nightmare over, and Wayne Williams, a black, 
arrogant hustler, tried before a mostly black jury in 
front of a black judge, was an acceptable villain. 

SPIN’s first article, “A Question of Justice” 
(September), by Bob Keating and Barry Cooper, 
exposed the existence of a secret, high-level police 
investigation that built an overwhelming case against 
a family of active Ku Klux Klan members. In part two 
(October), Keating stripped away official denials and 
revealed even more evidence and testimony 
incriminating the Klan. 

In the second article we also published portions of 
depositions, which hadn't been made public before, 
in which a major figure in the investigation admitted 
to destroying key evidence and said he conducted an 
interview with their prime suspect, Charles Sanders, 
without taping it or questioning Sanders specifically 
about the killings. Yet based on that interrogation, he 
concluded the suspect was innocent, and moved for 
the closing of the case being built against the Klan. 

Something was, and still is, rotten in the state of 
Georgia, Like the ghost in Hamlet, the ghosts of 
Atlanta's children still haunt our consciences. Will the 
truth come out or has too much time passed to 
properly reconstruct a case against the Sanders 
family, who claimed they were killing black children 
to start a race war? 

Nearly a year ago, three of the most well-respected 
lawyers in America—Professor Alan Dershowitz from 
Harvard Law School, famed activist William Kunstler 
and his associate Ron Kuby, and Georgia criminal 
specialist Bobby Lee Cook—entered a petition for a 
retrial for Wayne Williams. Now, finally, as a result of 
the SPIN articles and publicity surrounding them, the 
press has begun to take a deeper, more meaningful 
look at what went on five years ago. 

We held a press conference at our offices on 
September 10, attended by William Kunstler, Ron 
Kuby, and Bob Keating. At the last minute, Professor 
Dershowitz and Abby Mann (Academy Award— 
winning writer, producer, and director of the TV 
movie The Atlanta Child Murders) couldn't attend, 
but they gave us prepared statements, which we 
reproduce here. 

At the press conference, Kunstler announced that 
people were coming forward with new information, 
having heard about the motion to reopen the case. 
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For instance, crucial to the prosecution of Wayne 
Williams was FBI testimony that Williams was 
stopped on the Chattahoochee Bridge just after 
agents heard a splash. A few days later the body of a 
man was found downriver and soon after Williams 
was charged. Now one of the agents at the stakeout 
says that there was no splash, and that at the time the 
agents were playing cards in a tent off the 

road, 

‘Andrew Young, who began his term as mayor of 
Atlanta the day the Williams trial started, was quoted 
as saying about attempts to reopen the case that “It’s 
no use crying over spilled milk.” SPIN cannot see it 
that dispassionately, and we hope it's not too late for 
justice to be served, if it has indeed, as seems 
certain, been miscarried. 





—Bob Guccione, Jr. 


Professor Alan Dershowitz’s Statement 


After meeting with Wayne Williams, his father, and 
several parents of Atlanta's murdered children—and 
after reviewing the newly uncovered evidence that 
was suppressed at the trial—! am convinced that the 
whole truth did not emerge at the Williams trial. 

lam grateful to SPIN Magazine for focusing public 
attention on the grave miscarriage of justice both to 
Mr. Williams and to the parents of the murdered 
children, who join us in seeking to reopen the case. | 
am honored to be one of the lawyers involved in that 
effort. 


Abby Mann's Statement 


The Atlanta child murders case is perhaps the most 
significant trial of the '80s. Its significance goes far 
beyond the guilt or innocence of Wayne Williams. 
‘Two of the most distinguished figures in Georgia law, 
Abraham Ordover of Emery University and Justice 
George Smith of the Georgia Supreme Court, have 
stated that if the practices that were used during the 
Wayne Williams case were allowed to go 
unchallenged it could do nothing less than “destroy 
our judicial process.” 

There are many issues, such as the admission of 
uncharged crimes and the use of fibers without 
supporting evidence, to name only two, but the 
destruction of evidence of the possible Klan 
involvement in the Atlanta child murders is one of the 
most astonishing events in contemporary legal 

ory. 

It was not up to the Atlanta Bureau of Police 
Services to play God and to decide whether these 
members of the Klan were guilty of killing some of the 
children of Atlanta. It was for the defense to explore 








and the right of the judge and the jury to decide. This 
is what the adversary system of our courts is all 
about. 

Not only the children were victims. The parents 
were victims and were victimized again by the 
Atlanta administration. One of the mothers said to me 
after the indecently hasty closing of the investigation 
of 22 murders of children 48 hours after Williams was 
convicted perhaps unjustly of the murders of one 
man of 21 and one man of 28, “I've been having 
nightmares every night since the death of my child. | 
don't even know whether the child in the grave with 
my child's name on it is my child, because my child 
has pierced ears and the child in the grave doesn't 
have pierced ears. I go to his grave anyway, because 
all | have is whoever is in that grave, | had thought 
that the nightmares might stop if there was a trial for 
my child’s death that might mean something. | guess 
I'm never going to have that trial now. | guess for the 
rest of my life I'm going to have a nightmare.” 

Venus Taylor, Lois Evans, Camille Bell, Annie 
Rogers, and other parents have said they were treated 
“like dogs.” “No one really wanted to know what 
happened to those kids,” said Christopher Radford, 
whose nephew was killed. 

Tears were shed by the press for the officials of 
Atlanta, but who was to cry or speak for the relatives 
of the murdered children themselves? Not the courts. 
They wouldn't try the cases of the children. Not the 
press, up until this time, That was why I did my 
television film, The Atlanta Child Murders. 

1am proud of the fact that such attorneys as 
William Kunstler, Alan Dershowitz, and Bobby Lee 
Cook are in the case today because of my film. Here 
are three of the most important and busiest lawyers in 
the country working without fee to correct a massive 
injustice. It is comforting to know that there are men 
who still feel that way even in these times. @ 














As the murders increased at the rate of one a month, 
Atlanta Mayor Maynard Jackson doubled the reward 
being offered for information leading to the killer to 

$100,000. When the killings continued, the reward 

was raised to $500,000. 
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» “WELCOME HOME.” 
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I'M PLAYING AS FAST AS 1 CAN 


hese are the alien beggar kids: They started to 

get dressed in the morning but came up with a 

better idea. They used razors, an ax, hatchets, 

anything they could get their hands on, and turned 
themselves into skinheads and Mohawks. Sure they 
look tough, but let’s get things straight: Being a kid in 
1986 ain't as much fun as you thought. 

The Cro-Mags have known this for years. Their 
solution is musical and brilliant in its simplicity. Blend 
hardcore with the sexual powers of heavy metal and 
add some punk rock to be true to their roots. The Cro- 
Mags are the extraterrestrial sewer workers of hardcore. 
If it’s possible to be down to earth and orbit it at the 
same time, they’ve been there. While other bands are 
looking for new ways to say the same old thing, the Cro-Mags speed-sing simple, 
lyrical songs with a simple, nonlyrical message. One message: Being a kid sucks. 

Period. 

Sounds like fun? Well, it's a lot like playing sandlot baseball in Lebanon. But 
in rock culture the definition of ‘fun’ comes up for renewal every couple of years. 
The angriest musical message ever sent was the one punk rock gave to the hippies: 
“We hate your idea of fun."" Punk rock gave you a place to go when your parents 
were getting into Studio 54. But when rock ‘n’ roll grew up, how the hell could a 
kid rebel respectably when his parents were hanging out, smoking pot, and listening 
to the Clash? It is the action-reaction theory of evolution: One generation's idea of 
fun is always the next generation's poison. 

The Cro-Mags have their own ideas. Three of the band members are Hare Krishnas. 





The band that prays 
together has found the Hare 
Krishna way and it’s called 
hardcore, music that says 
being a kid in 1986 is hard. 


Article by Annette Stark 


They are vegetarians and, for a bunch of nonsmoking, 
nondrinking herbivores, they look pretty good. Unless 
you happen to hate tattoos, in which case they look 
healthy but scarred. 


The band arrives on time. There are five of them, two 
of whom—Harley Flanagan and John Joseph—are 
twins. Equally tanned, attractive, muscled, shaved, 
and tattooed, they are the same height and finish each 
other's sentences. Usually they agree. Onstage, you 
can tell them apart because John is the lead singer, 
and Harley plays bass. Offstage, it's harder. Doug 
Holland, lead guitar, looks like John and Harley but 
without the tattoos. Parris Mitchel Mayhew (known 
to friends as Kevin) appears to represent the preppie faction of the group. He stands 
taller than the others and has hair. Mackie, the drummer, also has hair and always 
looks unhappy. 

They are, by rock star standards, well-behaved and soft-spoken. Nobody squirms 
or tells ‘in’ jokes. They bring their own Perrier, answer all the questions, and don’t 
all talk at once. They don’t make comments about the interviewer's legs just because 
she happens to be a girl, and they're in a rock band. They are, in a word, mellow. 
But onstage they play such angry music. 

“It’s not angry,” John protests in a barely audible voice. “Maybe people think that 





Above: Cro-Mags bass player Harley Flanagan worshiping at the altar of Marshall. 
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because there is a certain energy 
associated with it that is physical 
and aggressive.” 

“Yeah,” Harley agrees, “but 
we have a message. There is a 
certain amount of frustration in 
our lives, but we feel we have 
ways to deal with it, 

“Some people go to clubs, 
do cocaine, and listen to 
demonic metal to get out their 
frustrations. It’s negative. Hard- 
core kids come to a show, slam 
and stage-dive with their friends, 
and feel better. There’s hardly 
any frustration on the dance 
floor. If there is, it's someone 
who has a lot of negativeness 
in them, but basically it’s all 
nonviolent. 

“Still, you appear to be afraid. 
You're always telling the kids to 
watch out.” 

For the first time they alll talk 
at once. “No!” 

“{ just don’t want them to 
come up and unplug me in the 
middle of a song,” Harley says. 
“Recently, people are getting a 
bit sloppy. | just have to tell them 
to watch out for the equipment. 
Itdoes get chaotic, which is why 
the energy has to be real. Out- 
siders can’t make the distinction 
between the fans having fun and the ones that are 
negative.” 

“Yeah, outsiders just get scared,” Doug adds. “But 
people want more violence at a hockey game.” 


Q. Who invented hardcore? 
A. Probably the Russians. 

Q. What do hardcore kids and Russians have in com- 
mon? 

‘A. Whenever you see either group having too much 
fun, you worry. 


John and Harley insist that church devotees attend 
their shows, which | find hard to believe. | make a 
mental note to look for them at the next show, but 
since skinheads and Hare Krishnas resemble each 
other, | realize that | have to look hard. 

‘The Cro-Mags’ devotion to Krishna caused problems 
over the packaging of their first album, The Age of 
Quarrel. They selected a painting from The Bhagavad 
Gita, the bible of the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness, that depicted acts of lust, violence, 
and drug abuse (rock ‘n’ roll and religion coming 
together again). Originally chosen for the jacket cover, 
the painting was moved to the inner sleeve because 
Profile (the band’s record label) decided it was too 
controversial. To add insult: The painting was altered 
to soften its effect. The band was angry and insisted 
that the album be shipped with CeNsoreD stamped 
in large letters across the painting. 

Krishna and hardcore? It seems implausible. But 
glancing through the concert ads from the Village 
Voice | noticed another hardcore band that calls itself 
Krishna Madness. Given the action-reaction theory, 
it makes sense that these kids would be involved in a 
religion that opposes drugs and promiscuity rather 
than embrace all the things rock music has stood for 
in the past. The average age of a hardcore musician 
or fan is 15. This would put his parents at close to age 
35. The Rolling Stones are older. The idea of Mick 
Jagger prancing around in drag while Keith Richards 
shoots up is enough to make any kid rebel. 

“It would take a long time to explain,” says Doug, 
“but being a devotee is in part a result of seeing all 
your friends dead from drug overdoses. For me it is 
an answer.” 
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“We go to meetings every Sunday,” says John. And on 
Saturday nights they play insane rock 'n’ roll. 


“Everyone is looking for answers to their questions,” 
says John. “It’s tough in this city. You have to meditate 
wherever you are. | was into reading a lot of books 
about philosophy. When I was hanging around the 
Bad Brains, they attracted a lot of Hare Krishnas. | 
read these books, and | felt that this philosophy mixed 
devotion with serious, intense philosophy and 
explained why even bad things happen. | started 
hanging around with the devotees. Now we go to the 
meetings every Sunday.” 

“resented a lot of our friends who are devotees at 
first,” says Harley, “but then | started to know them 
better. | believe in God, and | can associate comfortably 
with anyone who does. The religion preaches being 
positive about anything that happens to us.’” 

“Everywhere we go we hear things about our 
friends,’’ says Doug. “Like two people we knew hung, 
themselves. When’ we go onstage, we try to think 
positive. Sometimes things can go wrong, but that is 
our karma. We've grown up seeing people around us 
dying, killing themselves with drug overdoses. We try 
to have a message, for ourselves and these kids. The 
message is the same as our religion: Be positive.” 

“Yeah, a lot of people we knew were bugging out,” 
says John. “Taking money to buy crack.” 

"| get frustrated,” says Harley, “and the only time 
I can really relax is if | relax my mind, chant, play 
this music, and meditate.” 

And on Saturday nights they play mind wrenching, 
insane hardcore rock ‘n’ roll, and sing songs about 
how everything sucks. 

Perhaps if a lot of people sit around and complain 
loudly about how bad things are, how we're a bunch 
of pagan heretics, and how the world is going to end 
from all this horror; if everyone agrees about it, the 
experience could be “positive.” People might feel 
better knowing that they're not alone. The experience 
could almost be religious. It could be a Cro-Mags 
show. 

“1 have no proof that it’s true," Doug finishes, sensing 
my skepticism, “but | had my lung punctured by a 
Catholic priest. | was in the hospital, and the priest 















Above: Cro-Mags lead singer John Joseph inciting his 
audience to-heights of Krishna consciousness. 


came to give me last rites. He 
held my arm out and left it 
hanging. The strain in my arm, 
Helt it, left a hole in my chest. 

“But,” Doug is quick to add, 
“it wasn't his fault.” 


Chris Williamson owns the Rock 
Hotel, which promotes the Cro- 
Mags and other hardcore shows 
all over the country. He loves 
the stuff. Williamson wears 
shorts and sneakers backstage, 
classic attire for a hardcore fan. 
He runs in circles, stopping for 
a minute to make a point. He 
speaks to you assuming that you 
already agree with him, which 
makes it easier to agree with 
him. 

Williamson points to the 
video monitor, ablaze with the 
‘opening band onstage. ‘This,”” 
Chris says, and | nod in agree- 
ment, “already sounds too soft 
to us.” 

He happens to be right. This 
music is an addiction. The 
louder and faster and rawer you 
get it, the more important those 
things become to your senses. 
It numbs you to anything else. 
All of the Cro-Mags mastered 
other kinds of music—Doug was 
a blues guitarist and Mackie is an accomplished studio 
drummer—but the energy just wasn’t there in anything 
else they played. 

“Hardcore was born as a reaction to punk and oi 
music from the UK and has to be called a truly American 
creation,”’ says Chris. “Although it was originally an 
East Coast phenomenon, | believe that the West Coast 
is finally falling under the incredible power of hardcore, 
especially after seeing the Cro-Mags totally blow away 
everyone who witnessed their recent West Coast shows. 
The Cro-Mags’ blending of hardcore and metal(metal- 
core) is unique, and the experience is devastating with 
slamming, diving, and stage storming—critical mass 
energy, and it’s overtaking the American musical scene. 

The music is also a drug. A Cro-Mags show is not 
a Hare Krishna prayer meeting. It's more like the 
Quaalude of the ‘80s. L'Amour in Brooklyn, New 
York, is traditionally a heavy metal rock club. On this 
night the battle lines are drawn. You can tell who's 
into what around here by what they wear and where 
they stand. Hardcore fans are up front where they can 
slamdance and chicken fight. They have shaved heads, 
wear active sportswear, and sometimes go shirtless, 
revealing well-muscled bodies. Heavy metal kids hang 
back—way back, where no one can step on their 
high heels, rip their spandex, or slamdance on their 
well-sprayed hairdos. The hardcore section smells like 
sweat, the heavy metal part like VO-5. 

With things so divided you'd expect half of the club 
to be bored half the time. But as the Cro-Mags open, 
John goes into an epileptic fit onstage, twisting into 
contortions that suggest a hardcore Joe Cocker. Every- 
one is wild. Clenched fists and the horns, the heavy 
metal hand sign, go up at once. 

These are the toughest fans, even though they don’t 
know how to dress. Deviate even momentarily from 
the established hardcore format, and they're finished 
with you. Forever. “That,” Doug points out, “is because 
they come here to relax.’” 

The Cro-Mags slow, then speed up tempos. It’s rush 
hour; John and Harley run the length of the stage like 
they're in a marathon. Doug hangs back, playing the 
great leads that require intense concentration. Parris 
just about smashes himself. 

When it’s over, everyone is spent. Fans file out 
quietly. They are even quiet outside, as they walk 








home or hang out on cars near the club. But you can’t 
help being afraid. They really look awful. 

‘Though the music is quite repetitive, the fans are 
touchy about what they want to hear, and these guys 
are actually decent musicians. (Most hardcore bands 
are composed of kids who never even graduated high 
school, much less took a music lesson). 

The Cro-Mags say they don’t get bored playing 
hardcore. | look around the room, taking a sight poll. 
Mackie, the unhappy looking one, shrugs. “I do.” 

What, then, is he doing here? 

“Well, | am happy as long as I can play other kinds 
‘of music. | like hardcore, it's the only thing where the 
kids can jump around and be part of the show. But | 
am locked into a certain format, and it can be boring. 
But the energy in this is great.” 

“| mean, we play gigs where kids break their arms,’’ 
says Harley, “Kids have come up to me and said, 
‘Man, you guys were great. | had such a good time, 
look, | broke my arm.’” To the Cro-Mags, all that 
matters is that the music is good, releases frustrations, 
hurts no one, and isn’t illegal. And as long as the kids 
don’t slamdance naked on public beaches, western 
civilization is safe. 


Too bad things had to change. In the ‘60s there were 
just two kinds of music: rock and Joan Baez. Apparently 
nobody could stand her, but everything else was con- 
sidered listenable. It was sort of like being a kid and 
having your mother insist that you eat all your liver 
because starving children in other parts of the world 
would be thrilled to have such a nice dinner. The 
hippies listened to everything because, in places like 
Poland, there were hippies going to bed hearing Perry 
Como. 

There was less to listen to, so no one avoided 
Cream because Clapton played blues or laughed at 
Hendrix when he played just plain metal. Hendrix 


The Cro-Mags are the 
extraterrestrial 
sewer workers of hardcore. 
While other bands look 
for new ways to say 
the same old thing, their 

message is simple: 
Being a kid sucks. 


became a legend to guys who wouldn't be caught 
dead at a heavy metal show today. But back then it 
never occurred to anybody to complain. No one ever 
noticed that when the Beatles played Shea Stadium, 
they had become “too commercial.” 

Then, again, maybe it’s good that things changed. 
Maybe rock doesn’t need any supergroups. Obviously, 
with so many classifications and with fans reluctant 
to listen to new groups that fall outside of their specific 
musical preferences, the best success any band can 
hope for is cult status. 

As for the Cro-Mags, they've succeeded in raising 
your consciousness and are preparing for a 50-city 
tour with Motorhead. If you'd like to be a fan but feel 
that you are too old, can’t stand hardcore, or just 
simply don’t remember how to have fun, the band 
advises you to attend one of their shows. "People 
always ask me,’ says Parris, “but the only way | can 
describe it is to say, ‘You gotta see for yourself’ Get 
there early, because the shows are always crowded. 


Wear sneakers.” 

Is great commercial success in this band’s future? 

“Success for a rock band,” Kevin concludes with 
conviction, “means surviving.” You can say pretty 
much the same for a kid in 1986. 

Days later we are sitting in Doug's New York East 
Village apartment, which is furnished modestly and 
is very clean. The bathtub is in the kitchen. He glances 
around with pride. “To be able to work and buy things 
and have a roof over my head gives me something 
that these kids need. | work a day job because for the 
first two years we made no money at all.’ 

What about the tattoos? Well, only John and Harley 
have them (and you don’t have to get tattooed to be 
a Cro-Mag or a fan). But when you do something so 
permanent to yourself, don’t you wonder what you'll 
feel about it in 20 years? You might be real sorry. 

“The body is deteriorating every day,” John tells 
me in his best [-play-hardcore-so-I-am-calm-now 
monotone. ‘You can’t get too attached to it.” 

“Yeah,” agrees Harley, who's a tattoo artist in his 
spare time. “If | thought I'd live forever, I'd worry 
about it. But for now the worst thing is when you 
think of something you’d like to draw there, but you've 
run out of space.” 








‘A recent Cro-Mags show at New York's Ritz. Skinheads 
bang heads with Hare Krishnas. Everyone has fun. 
Richie, the Ramones drummer, known for playing 
faster and louder than anyone around, is in the audi- 
ence, applauding the show. 

“Great, huh?” a Ramones|Cro-Mags fan with a Statue 
of Liberty hairdo exclaims. 

“Yeah, really great,’ says Richie, “but it wiped me 
out. I guess I'm too old.” 

“Don’t worry, Richie,” the fan reassures him. “It’s 
supposed to make you tired. Besides, you're not too 
old till you can’t go to your own shows anymore.” @ 
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SPIN’S new line of custom- 
ized T-shirts and sweatshirts, 
that is. The T’s are black, 100% 
cotton, have the SPIN logo on the 
front, and cost $8.20, including ship- 
ping and handling. The sweatshirts 
are black, 50% cotton—50% poly- 
ester, have ourlogo onthe front, and 
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(nice touch!) a 45 RPM adaptor 
design on the back. They cost 
$16.70, including shipping and 
handling. Both come in small, 
medium, large, andextra large. Send 
check or money order to: SPIN Shirts, 
1965 Broadway, New York, NY 
10023. Allow six weeks for delivery. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


It has been suggested, by a nameless enemy, that our sole 
reason for soliciting subscriptions is mercenary. That we 
“want the money.” Heinous slander! Industrial sabotage! 
Our enemies will stop at nothing. 


As they fatten themselves in expensive French and 
Italian restaurants, we work steadily, stoically, deter- 
minedly through the night to produce the best music 
magazine in America. Sure we suffer casualties. The 
collapse of editors, writers, and graphic artists from 
hunger and exhaustion is something we live with, We 
accept. For we are dedicated. Our goal is for SPIN to be 
Number One, the best. No hardship is too hard to sustain 
in our fight against the mediocre, the banal, the chewed- 
till-i’s-tasteless morsel of boring-to-begin-with editorial 
offered elsewhere. We work till we drop, and when we 
drop, we get up, take a mouthful of someone's cold 
hamburger (or someone, if that someone has also 
dropped) and we continue... 


And then this, this unholy accusation. There are reasons— 


good, strong, American reasons—for subscribing to SPIN. 


But that we stoop so low as to beg for money—no, this 
has never been one of them. For one thing, why should 
we lose nearly 20 percent of a possible year’s income by 
encouraging you to subscribe at the insanely inefficient 
price of $20 a year? Do we seem like idiots? 


But good, rational argument is academic now. The insult to 
our integrity has been made and we felt we had no other 
option but to address the matter openly. Yes, you can 
subscribe. Yes, your check will help us clear a few checks 
to the necessary suppliers. Yes, in return you will receive a 
mint condition SPIN every month before copies hit the 
newsstand and are soiled by all those cheap bastards who 
cop a free read and put the dog-eared copy back. Yes, 
you will be able to remove from your life the needless 
anxiety of wondering if you will miss your copy. Yes, you 
will constantly live on the thrilling cutting edge of music, 
knowing what others only pretend to know, able to laugh 
at the people you despise and attract the people you 
desire. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. 


[Overcome with grief, and perhaps hunger, the copywriter 
was unable to complete this ad. Please help us help him. 
Subscribe. You won't be sorry. If you are, we'll refund you 
the remainder of the cost of your subscription. If you find 
yourself delighted month after month, as we hope and 
expect, we will offer you fantastic renewal rates every 
year, whilst bleeding newcomers dry for the full price.] 


SPIN. 
AIN'T TOO PROUD TO BEG. 
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Platter du Jour 


Paul Simon 
Graceland 
Warner Brothers 


Graceland isa pilgrimage. On the title track the singer 
heads for the Presley estate in Memphis, filled with 
faith, trailed by doubt, led by hope. And pretty soon 
Graceland is more than the palace of the rock ‘n’ roll 
Sun King, it is a state of mind that borders on heaven at 
the intersection of the road to enlightenment and the 
road to ruin. Graceland is the Promised Land, built on 
landfill. I's the end of the rainbow, a pot of gold grown 
from the wise investment of chump change. It's a great 
beauty built from the eyes of a million beholders. It’s a 
distraction turned into a quest. It’s the search for the 
grail as an excuse for a joy ride. 

This is Paul Simon's greatest work. It's a strangely 
beautiful album of multinational, urbane country 
music. Most of the tracks are played by South African 
musicians and overdubbed by Simon and a variety of 
‘American musicians, notably guitarist Adrian Belew. 
Simon just happened to bump into the South African 
sound a few years ago, was struck by its pop beauty, 
and pursued itto its source. He liked its simplicity and 
its positive, joyful sound. It reminded him of the inno- 
cent rock ‘n’ roll of the '50s. By the time he arrived in 
Johannesburg in 1985, he was well aware that the 
music of that country was a gold mine of rhythm, 
melody, and poetry, untapped by the outside world. 

South African music is related to African musics that 
we have been exposed to. Some of King Sunny Ade’s 
songs share rhythmic roots with South African styles 
(and an affection for the pedal steel guitar—King 
Sunny’s steel man Demola Adepoju is a featured 
player here). And fans of Malcolm McLaren's South 
African collaborations on the Duck Rock and Swamp. 


Thing albums will hear familiar beats and vocal styles. 
Graceland is, however, an impressive introduction to 
the music of South Africa, But it’s still very much a Paul 
Simon album. Simon writes with an easy power here, 
and he performs with sensitivity, grace, and wit. 
Rock ‘n’ rollers may be resistant to the idea that Paul 
Simon can really show them something. But as rich 
and famous as the man is, | do think he’s vastly under- 
rated as a writer and a musician. The man is one of the 
few songwriters we have who is a true first-class 
poet—up there with Bob D., Neil Y., Lou R., and 
Lenny C. Simon writes lines that are purely sublime: 


It was a dry wind 
And it swept across the desert 

And it curled into the circle of birth 
And the dead sand 

Falling on the children 

The mothers and the fathers 

And the automatic earth 


And he writes lines that are pure hip mirth: 


I said, ‘Hey Senorita, that’s astute’ 
I said, ‘Why don’t we get together 
And call ourselves an institute? 


And what's more extraordinary is Simon’s way of 
melding cool wit and electric profundity in the space 
of a few lines. Its like those old country songs, from 
Hank Williams to Elroy Blunt, that make you want to 
laugh till you cry yourself off the bar stool. 








This is country music. It the satellite bounce meet- 
ing of the minds from Nashville to Soweto and back. 
It’s township jive running in Cajun overdrive. It's Dix- 
ified East L.A. Chicano lyric poetry that rocks like a 
voodoo queen's pelvis on automatic pilot 

In addition to the distinguished South African play- 
ers here—Tao Ea Matsekha, General M.D. Shirinda 
and the Gaza Sisters, and the Boyoyo Boys Band, to 
name the principals—there are also tracks featuring 
the bayou zydeco sound of Rockin’ Dopsie and the 
Twisters, and the party-hearty sound of eminent 
Angeleno rockers Los Lobos. 

Music is a universal language. That's a cliché only 
when applied to clichéd music. And this is universal 
country music in that it’s got the rhythms of the earth in 
it. They say mathematics is the language of the 
spheres, but music is the language of love and the 
algebra of the pleasure and intelligence that unites all 
brothers and sisters of good feeling. 

Graceland isn’t a political statement about South 
Africa. It’s a cultural balm mixed from the roots of 
South Africa and the fruits of American cities and all 
the branches of growth blowing in the rhythm of the 
free wind circling the planet. Living well is the best 
revenge and having fun is what big chiefs everywhere 
call “powerful medicine.” 

—Glenn Kimosabe O’Brien and Roger Lee Egbert 








Above: Paul Simon pledges allegiance to lyric 
poetry that racks like a voodoo queen's pelvis on 
automatic pilot. 
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Talking Heads 
True Stories 
Sire 





If today’s David Byrne were to run into 
yesterday's David Byrne (late '70s ver- 
sion) onthe street, chances are he might 
be hesitant about lending him money 
and perhaps even think twice before 
stepping down the street to quaff a few 
cold ones with his old self. Byrne (the 
‘old model) might be even less thrilled 
with the encounter, probably horrified 
at the happy guy he would encounter. 
No doubt about it, Byrne has come a 
long way from the days of “Psycho 
Killer” and “For Artists Only.” 

“Peace of mind is a piece of cake," 
growls David Byrne on his new record. 
That sentiment seems to express the 
basic attitude underlying the entire 
album. True Stories (from the soon-to- 
be-released film of the same name) 
reveals a distinctly upbeat outlook, 
while still offering those wry observa 
tions on modern life that are Talking 
Heads trademarks. 

The album is more eclectic than most 
Heads productions, perhaps because it 
was written for a film soundtrack. The 
genres explored range from the straight- 
out rock of “Love for Sale” to the gospel 
feel of “Puzzlin’ Evidence”; through the 
sing-along “Hey Now,” the moody 
“Papa Legba,” jingly “Wild Wild Life” 
and “Radio Head” to the rosy and 
anthem-like “Dream Operator,” People 
Like Us,” and “City of Dreams.” If Talk- 
ing Heads '77 is their punky record, 
Remain in Light a concept album, and 
Little Creatures a folk effort, True Stories 
is their Whitman's sampler. 

From the first line—"I was born in a 
house with the television always on”— 
it is clear that Byrne has returned to 
more concrete themes after the sur- 
realistic vignettes of Little Creatures. 
“Love for Sale” and “Puzzlin’ Evidence” 
deal with familiar Heads themes, like 
media domination of life (wake up, 
couch potatos, he's speaking to you!). 

The songs on this record are not the 
lavish productions Talking Heads have 
been associated with. No huge rhythm 
sections here, just the occasional steel 
guitar, accordian, or children’s choir. 
Byrne really croons on some cuts, 
providing contrast with Jerry Harrison’s 
tough guitar and Chris Franz’ martial 
drum beat. 

“Love for Sale” rocks harder than any 
previous Heads song, getting the disc 
off to a fast start. It will give real fans 
something new to gnaw on, but as is 
often the case, Byrne has waited till the 
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last half or third of the record to really 
break new ground. 

“Wild Wild Life” (the “hit single”), 
while being humorous (“I’m wearing fur 
pajamas”—boy, | can't wait for this 
movie!) and a good tune, is conven- 
tional and thus rather unfulfilling. Talk- 
ing Heads songs at their best are 
transcendent and put common sights in 
a new perspective. Like great paintings, 
they get better and better with each 
‘experience—but they also make you 
dance your little buns off. The first five 
songs on this album are good, solid, 
danceable songs, but they don’t really 
do that Crazy Heads Thang. 

“Radio Head" is where True Stories 
really begins to gel, continuing the 
transformation begun with 1983's "This 
Must Be the Place.” Talking Heads are 
happy these days. They are no longer 
the distressed young art students of ’77 
and More Songs About Buildings and 
Food. Chris and Tina have a baby, with 
another on the way. Byrne gets to 
indulge his art whims on a grand scale 
(like making movies). As they say in 
“Radio Head,” “I’m picking up some- 
thing good, the sound of a brand-new 
world.” Words like these laid over a 
zydeco rhythm, complete with accor 
dions and cowbells, give a really 
bouncy feeling, clueing you into the 
worldview of the new Talking Heads. 

“People Like Us” provides an acid 
test for whether you are cynical and 
bitter or trusting and optimistic. “We 
don’t want freedom/We don’t want jus- 
tice/We just want someone to love.” (By 
the way, this is what your humble 
reviewer wants too; write to the address 


Above: Talking Head David Byrne 
surveys the big country in search of 
true stories. 


in the front of the magazine.) If this were 
the old David Byrne there would be no 
doubt about the sarcasm of sucha lyric, 
but the beautiful melody and the steel- 
guitar background and sweet harmo- 
nies inspire you to just let down your 
guard and believe. Talking Heads are 
not so shallow as to embrace the yup- 
pie “me first” attitudes of the ’80s (or 
are they?). If you are thinking maybe 
you were too gullible believing the 
words, the music belies a cynical 
attitude. It is all very well to chant about 
freedom and justice, but you can’t very 
well go out and change the world until 
you have cleaned up your own 
backyard. 

This album is about growing older 
(not old, mind you) and coming to terms 
with the things that made you angry just 
a few years ago. It is about understand- 
ing the joys of dreams, love, and just 
plain fun. Big issues (freedom, justice, 
and stuff) matter, but their solutions 
‘come from personal values and feelings. 

This concept of aging happily is fully 
expressed in “City of Dreams.” Itbegins 
with “Here, where you are standing, 
dinosaurs did a dance,” continues 
through the Indians, Spaniards, and 
‘ends up with white kids watching Indi- 
ans on TV. If you are still thinking that 
you may have been duped by the 
naiveté of “People Like Us, ” this should 
convince you to tune in, turn on (the 
stereo, that is), and relax. Those who 
liked the dissatisfied, ironic, often 
cynical Talking Heads of the late ’70s or 
the big band Heads of the early ‘80s 
may not like this at all. If you liked it 
back then because you could relate, 
you might just be ready to relate to the 
sincere good feeling provided by True 
Stories. This is not the silly, mindless, 
blinders-on shortsightedness so preva- 
lent in the Reagan era, it is a genuine 











prescription to mellow out and dig the 
present, Sure life is fucked, but who 
needs music to remind you of it? 
Music should be transcendental. Just 
remember: 


We live in the city of dreams 
We drive on this highway of fire 
Should we awake and find it gone 
Remember this, our favorite song 


—Chris Carroll 





The Woodentops 
Giant 
Columbia 


Janine was squirming through the deep 
pile carpet that covered the floor of her 
room. Her black jeans were tight on her 
legs and hips, and as she moved 
towards the stereo she felt like they 
were getting even tighter. The last song 
‘on the record on the turntable had 
finished a few minutes before and a 
thythmic rasp came from the speakers. 

It was a hot and sticky day. Everyone 
else was at the beach, but Janine had 
stayed around so she could see Chuck, 


Bonnie Graham 


He lived down the street and he wrote 
about music for some magazines in 
New York. All of Janine’s friends 
thought he was creepy, but she'd known 
him since they were both little. Plus she 
could sure use the money he paid her to 
dance to the records she'd find in a 
manila envelope on her doorstep every 
few weeks, She almost looked forward 
to getting the records now. She certainly 
looked forward to the hundred dollar 
bills that Chuck would put into the top 
drawer of her dresser after she'd 
finished her private performance. 

‘What should she wear this time? The 
album he'd sent had some stupid pic- 
ture on the back where the band was 
supposed to look like puppets or some- 
thing. Maybe she could get some 
makeup and ... no, that was even stu- 
pider than the record was. The record 
was way stupid . . . not stupid, really. It 
was just dull. Dull and not sexy at all. 

She looked up at her gleaming stereo 
and felta drop of sweat roll slowly down 
the side of her face. Now that she 
thought of it, this was probably one of 
the unsexiest records Chuck had ever 
given her. God, what was with him any- 
way? It wasn’t surprising that he’d dig a 
record like this. 

He didn’t have any ideas about sex at 
all. He was like a big stupid 8-year-old 
or something. All he ever wanted her to 
do when she “danced” was to run back 
and forth across the room, throwing her 
stuffed toys at him. That seemed to be 
the only thing he really wanted from 
her. Once, after she'd smoked a big 
bong of Thai, she'd made a halfhearted 
grab at him and he fell down on the 
goddamn floor. He curled up in a little 
ball and started stammering about 
“beansprouts,” What a jerk. 

‘She wondered if all writers were like 
him as she stood up and looked at the 


dull record circling endlessly. She 
stared at the label and wished that she 
had a big rock to throw at Chuck's stu- 
pid face when he finally showed up. “I 
should teach him a lesson for making 
me listen to this dreck,” she said toa big 
grinning tiger that lay across her 
bureau. Then she sat back and waited 
for the doorbell to ring. It did. 


—Byron Coley 


Panther Burns 
“Sugar Ditch Revisited” EP 
New Rose Import 


Panther Burns 
“Shake Rag” EP 
New Rose Import 


Itisa goddamn pity and asin of nomean 
proportions that these two EPs by this 
fine Memphis band have not been 
released domestically. While record 
company idiots challenge each other to 
nude wrestling bouts over who's gonna 
get to spew vinyl gruel by bland gum- 
gnashers like Faith No More, the niftiest 
weirdo/pop historian since Van Dyke 
Parks goes unsigned by labels outside of 
France and Australia. Unscramble yr 
priorities, label weakos. Gustavo Falco 
and the unapproachable Panther Burns 
are flaring like a big pile of phos- 
phorous, and the shadows they cast on 
the wall are a unique, twisted, flicker- 
ing history of post-Korean War deep- 
South bellyroll. 

By way of example, | offer Mak Rice’s 
“Tina the Go Go Queen.” It has the 
same dumbly, insistently sleazy pulse 
that reamed through the most infernally 
stupid part of Slim Harpo’s later stuff, 





but its real easy to imagine a bar full of 
drunk Arkansas tenant farmers gr 
away to it on a hot Friday night. It is the 
sort of populist cooze-loosenin’ rap 
that—while emblematic of an entire 
thriving genre—is consistently ignored 
by candy-pantsed bluesniks in search of 
a “real thing.” The fact that Tav and his 
band (Memphis legend Jim Dickenson 
‘on guitar, Memphis legend Ross John- 
son on drums, Memphis legend Al 
Chilton on guitar on “Sugar Ditch") go 
after this sort of stuff is as extreme as it is, 
cool. | mean, Jesus, they really do Don 
Willis’s enormously retarded “Warrior 
Sam.” And to even conceptualize the 
possibility of doing a straight and strong 
version of that is fuckin’ brilliant. 

'N yeah, naturally, this'd all be of 
mere historic interest if Panther Burns 
didn’t swing like a flour sack full of 
squirrels. But they do. In spades. Sit 
your face in front of the free live LP that 
comes w/"Shake Rag” (it was originally 
released as a cassette by Tav) and tell me 
that it doesn’t make you feel like you’ re 
two quarts of Wild | into the night. If it 
doesn’t, you're a sick fuggin’ sissy. Call 
yr mom and tell to her come take yr 
temperature. Rectally. 

If you do feel that warm surge of 
power which occurs when booze shuts 
down yr brain but leaves yr body func- 
tioning, however, you're on the right 
track. Quick, get on the phone and call 
up some record companies. Tell ‘em 
they’re feys and squares for not signin’ 
these guys. Then pass out. OK. 





—Byron Coley 


Above: The Woodentops skulking in 
the weeds. (L-R) Alice Thompson, 
Simon Mowby, Ben Staples, Frank 
Defreitas, and Rolo McGinty. 





The Outnumbered 
Holding the Grenade Too Long 
Homestead 


What struck deepest about the Out- 
numbered’s debut album last year, Why 
Are All the Good People Going Crazy?, 
was its humanity, its honesty, and its 
placing of enlightened ‘80s attitudes in 
a garage-pop context with verve and 
melody to spare. This new LP is at least 
as good and as original. 

The Outnumbered are outnumbered, 
lassume, because they choose to stand 
with the “good people” and go crazy 
onstage. Call them wimps. Orcall them 
modern men. Or call them, like, in 
touch with their feelings. Inany case, 
the Outnumbered sure are—by all 
those bands with thicker skulls, lower 
consciousness, and fewer pop smarts. 

‘These four guys from Illinois are in a 
real rock minority—they’re feminists. 
And on songs like “Passive Voice” and 
“Equal Time,” they're anything but sub- 
tle about it, with lines like “All those 
men in their suits and ties/Fall back on 
the most outrageous alibis/They’ve 
passed the buck on down the line/But 
naa-aaaaow it's equal time.” Overt fem- 
inism in an all-male band is certainly 
unusual, but it's not the only unusual 
thing about the Outnumbered. 

These 15 songs are packed with clas- 
sic melodies, innovative rolling-thun- 
der production, crisp guitar work, and 
intelligent lyrics you can understand 
without half trying. It also shows bassist 
Paul Budin developing a songwriting 
talent to compliment rhythm guitarist/ 
mouthpiece Jon Ginoli’s. 

Ginoli is a former fanzine editor and 
critic and has since become a rock ‘n’ 
roll editorial columnist of sorts, explor- 
ing the peaks and valleys of modern 
relationships. He's an optimist in spite 
of everything and his emotionalism 
never sinks into cliché. Reverberating 
thythms keep all the songs afloat. 

The Outnumbered are idealists, and 
frequently flaunt an adversarial attitude 
as muchas they do their sincerity, but as 
the album title indicates, they've got a 
saving sense of humor. So instead of 
throwing up, we're laughing as we 
dance. Feels great. 

The Outnumbered have an abun- 
dance of both energy and ideas. Some- 
times, they fall on their faces by 
succumbing to preachiness, but having 
them out there trying to expand the 
boundaries of what a rock band should 
be is more than ample compensation. 





—Wes Eichenwald 
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FOR THOSE OBSESSED W/ITH MUSICAL PERFECTION, 
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TECHNICS NOW/ OFFERS FOUR WAYS TO ATTAIN IT. 





Compact disc players 
for your home. Car. And everywhere 
in between. 








Before we could satisfy your obses- 
sion with musical perfection, we had 
to satisfy our own. And we have. 

Our newest home compact disc 
player is the ultra-sophisticated and 
fully programmable SL-PSOO. It plays 
any selection. In any order. Even by 
remote. Or you may choose 


* to drive off with the new 


Technics combination car 
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CD player and digital AM/FM tuner. 
Its shock-absorbing suspension sys- 
tem helps ensure a truly flawless 
musical performance no matter 
where the road leads. Or select our 
biggest achievement—the incredibly 
small SL-XP8 portable CD player. It’s 
barely larger than the disc it plays. 
Iteven has a built-in AM/FM tuner. 

Or perhaps you'd prefer a Technics 
CD player that comes with every- 
thing—because it’s part of a perfectly 
pre-matched audio rack system. 


a K=vol abablon 


The science of sound 








No matter which you choose, 
you'll experience the musical perfec- 
tion of the compact disc. Because 
every Technics CD player has been 
engineered with a powerful and 
accurate fine-focus single-beam laser 
system (FF 1). 

A word of caution, however. 
Knowing about Technics CD players 
could lead to another obsession: 
wanting to own all of them. 
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Crowded House 
Crowded House 
Capitol 


What can you do? Everywhere you turn 
there are books and records and movies 
and restaurants you've never heard of 
being touted by people you don’t know. 
And no matter how awful something is, 
there's always someone somewhere 
willing to claim that it's changed their 
life—which only proves that: A) the 
world is crawling with citizens eagerly 
looking for any excuse to change their 
lives; B) Some people will do anything 
to get into print; and C) There are 
amongst us individuals with such mis- 
placed manners that they'll get down 
and kiss your feet if you give them a free 
ticket to the opening of a laundromat. 
So a few credentials are in order. 
1. My choice in footwear is basic 
black Beatle boots or red Reeboks. 
2. The last few concerts I've been to 
are: Olu Dara, Jorge Ben, the 
Golden Palominos, Prince, Buck- 
wheat Zydeco, the Art of Noise, 
and Vernon Reid’s Living Color. | 
went to see Camper Van Beetho- 
ven but was late and missed them. 
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3. | think Annie Lennox is OK, but | 
love Dusty Springfield. 

4. [have more records by Albanian 
groups than by bands from 
Hoboken. 

5. My summer reading list this 
year included A Sentimental 
Education (Flaubert), Ferdydurke 
(Gombrowicz), The Seven Storey 
Mountain (Merton), and Doggie 
Girl (Anonymous). 

6. Jaco Pastorius used to call me up 
from Florida and ask me to give 
him instructions on how to be 
Mongolian. 

7. Even though he looks like a mail- 
box, if Van Morrison were to say 
my name twice, I'd follow 10 feet 
behind him for the next six 
months. 

Now that we've met, I can get on with 
telling you about Crowded House, the 
best record I've heard this year. There 
are other records | like—the Saints, 
Smithereens, Hiisker Di, Ijahman— 
and other records that are more 
ambitious—Peter Gabriel, for one—but 
this is the one that stays on my turnta- 
ble, that reminds me of everything | 
used to like about Badfinger, the 
Beatles, the Beach Boys with Mike Love 
missing, the early Kinks; that reminds 
me of why | used to listen to the radio: 
how I could turn the dial and go to other 
worlds, getting lost in cheap love songs 
played on cheap guitars. 

Neil Finn, Crowded House's chief 
architect, used to lead Split Enz, a New 
Zealand band that never quite made it 
here in the States but should have. With 


Above: The boys of Crowded House 
are (L-R) Paul Hester, Neil Finn, and 
Nick Seymour. 


his high nasal voice, Finn sounds like 
John Lennon, open-mouthed and open- 
hearted, and he and producer Mitchell 
Froom trust the songs and the band 
enough not to get too tricky, to rely on 
melody rather than studio wizardry to 
center the record. And with melodies 
like these, you can’t really go wrong. 
Finn is an endearing if sometimes 
clumsy lyricist, but he writes the sort of 
soaring, exuberant melodies that no 
one seems to come up with anymore. 
Oh, a couple here and there. Cyndi 
Lauper'’s “Time After Time” and “All 
Through the Night,” U2’s “Pride (In the 
Name of Love),” John Waite’s “Missing 
You,” Tina Turner's “What's Love Got 
to Do With It,” Marshall Crenshaw’s 
“Cynical Girl,” Elvis Costello’s 
“Allison.” These songs are in that 
league: they dance all by themselves. 

There are songs of faith and love and 
perseverance. “Something So Strong” is 
reiminiscent of T-Bone Burnett at his 
best, with chunky guitars, an insistent 
rhythm, and vocals that push away the 
dark. And “Don’t Dream It's Over," a 
sister song to John Lennon’s “Watching 
the Wheels,” is one of the few recent 
love songs I've heard that doesn’t sound 
like it’s being sung to a mirror. 

Acoustic lines spill over into electri 
guitars; Paul Hester's drums and cym- 
bals breathe with the track, the way 
Levon Helm’s did with the Band, mak- 
ing you wonder why anyone with a 
decent pair of sticks ever settles for a 
drum machine; Mitchell Froom’s organ 
wells up and hums and disappears; 
Nicholas Seymour's strong, understated 
bass leans back just behind the song, 
building a light tension and then releas- 
ing the melody like a secret he can’t 
keep to himself anymore. 

don’t know if this is a great or an 
important record. It’s just a record | lis- 
ten to. 





—Brian Cullman 





Robert Fripp and the 
League of Crafty 
Guitarists 

Live 

Editions EG 


This album is really a report from Fripp 
on his efforts to teach some guitarists 
new approaches to their instruments 
and their music. The approach is predi- 
cated on Fripp’s development of a new 
way to tune the guitar, one which pro- 
vides players with more octaves and 
makes it physically easier for the fingers 


to fashion chords and to move through 
progressions. 

Fripp began teaching guitar a few 
years ago after he curtailed his commer- 
cial musical ventures and assumed the 
presidency of the Society for Continu- 
‘ous Education, a group dedicated to the 
teachings of the philosopher Gurdjieff 
and his disciple William Bennett. 
‘Among their teachings are the princi- 
ples of concentration and relaxation as 
ways of overcoming impediments to 
understanding oneself and others. 

Fripp began the lessons as part of his 
work with the Society. His students have 
tended to be adept, often bottom-rung 
professionals, Fripp’s first step is to 
teach them his new tuning, which 
immediately makes useless all the fin- 
gering techniques they know. At the 
same time, Fripp begins emphasizing 
the importance of concentration and 
relaxation in relearning the instrument, 
in learning all new ways to use the 
hands to make music. Doing this 
demands a lot of discipline and 
patience. Fripp uses maxims like “Do 
not strike any note you do not intend to 
strike” to maintain focus. After a day or 
two, the group is making music, and 
after another day or so, Fripp challenges 
them to perform in public. Atthese con- 
certs, Fripp bills his students as the 
League of Crafty Guitarists. This album 
was recorded at such a performance. It’s 
not clear if the Crafty Guitarists on this 
album were taking their first seminar or 
were graduates of previous courses. 

Fripp thinks a lot about music. | 
believe he finds it rich and mysterious, 
almost spiritual. He says things like 
“Music is the cup that holds the wine of 
silence,” believing it to be full of mean- 
ing. | think the notion’s meaningless, 
but | have thought about it a lot, and | 
think Fripp is out to provoke more 
thought than agreement. Fripp’s music 
functions the same way. It’s not meant to 
be popular, but to be listened to. It is not 
conventionally anchored, not by forms, 
nor lyrics, nor by gossip about the artist 
in People magazine. And just as Fripp 
expects a crafty guitarist to avoid play- 
ing by reflex—without concentration or 
intention—so Fripp expects his 
audience to avoid listening by reflex 
and to concentrate, relax, and react. 

The danger of this approach is that 
there is no assurance of communica- 
tion. What a listener gets from a piece is 
not necessarily what Fripp put into it. 
Fripp may be handing a person a novel; 
the recipient may use it to prop up a 
wobbly table. | don’t think Fripp cares. 
He has done all he can as an artist by 
making the record; anything beyond 
that makes him a salesman. 

I believe the music on this album was 
meant to capture certain moods, ani 
does. Some of the pieces seem too stud: 
ied, which may be a reflection of Fripp’s 
playing with the Crafty Guitarists, who 
may not have overcome the master/stu- 
dent relationship and are not relaxed. 
This is interesting music, not as 
provocative as work Fripp has produced 
with musical peers, but still forceful. 

If you listen right, your reaction may 
vary. 








—Jamie Malanowski 





Don Johnson. “Heartbeat.” 
The debut album and single. 


Produced by Chas Sanford 


On Epic Records, Cassettes 
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Lounge Lizards 
Big Heart 
Island 


At the right volume in a sushi bar, the 
Lounge Lizards’ studied, almost swing- 
ing view of a certain period in American 
jazz and movie music would be perfect. 
Some cuts off their new LP, Big Heart, 
might also work behind a fashion run- 
‘way or maybe on Miami Vice. 

But if you don’t watch Vice, eat sushi, 
‘oF go to fashion shows, the Lizards may 
have a difficult time slithering into your 
heart. All that’s left from the original 
’79-'81 version of the band are the 
Lurie Brothers, John on sax and Evan on 
keyboards. Their jazzoid ensemble has 
purposefully distinguished itself from 
the earlier NY loft scene and created a 
polished, academic sound that relies on 
a hybrid of ‘60s and ‘70s jazz. In mov- 
ing the group from an innocent cargo- 
cult jazz concept to a predetermined 
and stylized fusion, something got lost 
—sort of like what happened in the 
remake of Breathless. The tunes are all 
well played and meticulously mapped 
‘out, but at times, the Lizards toe such a 
carefully scripted line that you wish 
someone would hide the charts. 

Occasionally, the group fights its way 
out of this self-imposed constriction. 
On “Fat House,” the band actually 
swings and takes a few organized 
chances. Evan flies on keyboard comps 
and the saxes battle it out in a post- 
Dixieland odd-beated funk. The head is 
catchy, and Marc Ribot’s guitar solo has 


a calculated abandon. The same 
attempt is made on the title tune, but it 
sounds like Weather Report kidnapped 
Adam Ant. 

Despite the jazz, rock, and classical 
roots of these players, the real home 
base for the Luries seems to be ‘50s and 
“60s soundtracks. That makes sense, 
because it was guys like Elmer Bern- 
stein, Henry Mancini, and Nelson Rid- 
dle who cleaned up jazz language and 
sold it to the mainstream behind TV and 
movie dialogue. The Lizards’ “Hair 
Street," for example, is a full-grind ‘50s 
roadhouse jazz tune that would make 
Billy Rose loosen his collar. 

This is not a bad reflection on the 
players. They're all accomplished pros. 
Evan has a good atonal rhythm 
approach to his keyboards, and the 
drums and bass of Douglas Bowne and 
Eric Sanko take care of business appro- 
priately. Curtis Fowlkes’s trombone 
adds an important touch to the ensem- 
ble horns, and his solo playing breathes 
life into “The Punch and Judy Tango.” 
John Lurie and Roy Nathanson play 
beautifully, and both have a warmth and 
breath control that is missing from most 
of today’s students of Saturday Night 
Live pop saxophone. 

There are definitely some curious 
and interesting moments on Big 
Heart, and the Lizards are trying very 
sincerely to fill what they see as a musi- 
cal gap. I'm rooting for the Lurie Broth- 
ers to succeed, but even though it’s 
none of my business, | wish they would 
add a vocalist. Not a Sade clone or a 
fashion plate but a real singer, someone 
who could take out a little of the “head” 
and add a little more “heart,” someone 
who could bring more humanism or 
focus to the group. Absent such a 
change, Big Heart leaves one longing 
for a CD reissue of the soundtracks of 
The Man With the Golden Arm and 
Mickey One. 


—Rich Stim 


‘Above: Evan Lurie, of the nouveau 
hepcat Lounge Lizards, tickling the 
ivories. 
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- Bob Dylan i ‘oncert, backed by Tom 


AN UNSCHEDULED 
STOP ON 

HE CURRENT 

OB DYLAN TOUR... 


he “True Confessions” tour is one of 
this years 1 most spectacular live events! 






Petty and the Heartbreakers...roaring 
across America and the world...break- 
ing attendance records and being show- 
ered with critical acclaim every stop 
of the way! ce 
Now it lands in your home as the first 
and only Bob Dylan concert ever to be 
made available on home video! In the 
words of Rolling Stone magazine, , 
“playing in front of a live-wire rock& | | 
roll band has always brought out the 
best in Dylan—and his presence has 
inspired the Heartbreakers to play their 
best...witness history in the making.” 
Available in state-of-the-art digital 
audio on VHS Hi-Fi and Beta Hi-Fi 
videocassettes and laser 
videodiscs. 


YOUR 
PLACE! 


$29.98 Suggested retol 
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This isa system that 
demands your respect. 
The GE Portable Com- 
ponent Music System 
has if alll A full-function 
Compact Disc Player, a 
Cassette Recorder with 
Dolby® Noise Reduction, 
an AM/FM Stereo Tuner 
and a 5-Band Graphic 
Equalizer. 

And when the Boss 
starts to play, you've got 
no choice but to listen. 
Because no one lets you 
experience the Power 
of Music like General 
Electric. 
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Neil Young 
Landing On Water 
Geffen 


Talk about no respect—the last time 
Neil Young made an album, his record 
company sued him. Nothing personal, 
of course, it’s just that Geffen wasn’t 
equipped to market a country and west- 
ern LP, and they were getting tired of 
Neil's rapid wardrobe changes. As part 
of the settlement, Neil agreed that 
“somewhere down the road,” he would 
make a “real” Neil Young LP. 


With the release of Neil’s latest, Land- 
ing on Water, two questions arise: (1) 
Who is the real Neil?; and (2) Is L.O.W. 
the record that will fulfill Neil’s promise 
to the Geffen gang? For settlement pur- 
poses, the real Neil is probably the one 
who sold the most records—the one 
who made Harvest, After the Goldrush, 
and Rust Never Sleeps, the despairing 
country rocker with the homemade 
style of electric-guitar picking, 

Whatever he is, the real Neil has 
never been a pop star. Accordingly, 
Landing on Water is not a pop album; it 
lacks the signature texture of a big- 
name producer. But pop or not, the new 
LP isa modern rock album. It’s the voice 
of a seasoned player scribbling notes 
aboard the tour bus as “the whole thing 
goes down.” The main difference 
between the real Neil of the '70s and the 
real Neil of the ‘80s is that the voice of 
youthful angst is now the voice of uni- 
versal angst. 

Woodstock is dead (“Hippie 
Dream”), and violence, pressure, and 
death are the order of the day. Muffled 
screams and wailing sirens (“People on 
the Street”) dot the Youngian landscape. 
Loners and drifters stalk the night fight- 
ing to control their violent side ("Violent 
Side"). Some problems are so bad they 
can't be explained (“I Got a Problem’). 
On “Pressure,” which features an 
authentic “screaming” solo, Neil sings: 





A funny thing happened yesterday 
I felt the pressure in a brand new way 


It kept hitting me from all directions 

1 got this feeling | was cracking up 

My knees were shaking and I couldn't 
close my eyes 


Love can still lift the weight of the 
world from our aging hero's shoulders 
("Weight of the World”), but it also trig- 
gers a cosmic sadness— the same “Rust 
Never Sleeps” kind of realization that 
time conquers all and one day every 
lover must stand alone (“Touching the 
Night”). 

Whoa, it’s getting pretty dark out 
there in real-Neil world. The music, as 
carefully arranged and well played as it 
is, contributes to the eerie aura. A key- 
board bass pads through most of the LP, 
while Steve Jordan’s tightened snare 
bashes amidst the guitars and synthe- 
sizers riffs. Contemporary tricks pop 
up—delays, sampled sounds, etc.—but 
they contribute more to Young's bizarre 
mood than to any sense of hit music. 

In short, this is the real Neil, a trou- 
badour who—in a world of flower chil- 
dren gone to seed—still plays rack ‘n’ 
roll as if it were Saint Vitus’s dance. | 
don’t know what the statute of limita- 
tions is for breach of contract, but based 
on Landing on Water, 'd advise Geffen 
and friends to hang onto any prelimi- 
nary injunctions until the next album. 


—Rich Stim 





Left: Mr. Neil Young. 
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Rosie Vela 
Zazu 
A&M 


Rosie Vela is not just another gorgeous 
model thrust into the world of rock to 
make a fast buck. The lady is sincere 
about her music and she demonstrates 
talent as a songwriter, but what's most 
likable is her vocal style. Vela doesn’t 
overpower the listener or overstate her 
case. Vela is sexy, yet coy. She doesn’t 
growl; she purrs. 

Vela was born in Galveston, Texas, 


and her family later moved to Arkansas 
where she posed for fashion shots. 
Eventually she was discovered by a 
New York agency, a successful model- 
ing career ensued, and instead of mar- 
rying a rocker, she put her money into 
recording equipment and spent her 
time writing and recording music. She 
got a record deal and hooked up with 
Gary Katz (producer of Steely Dan). 
Both Donald Fagen and Walter Becker 
independently agreed to be on the 
record, and the result is Zazu. Some 
people may be interested in this record 
primarily for the reunion of Fagen and 
Becker, but after a quick listen, it 
becomes apparent that the duo’s back- 
ing here is really secondary. Slickly 
crafted studio soundscapes with traces 
of dissident rhythms and a few cool 
guitar breaks are as exciting as the 
album gets, but Vela’s voice is definitely 
enticing and unique. 

The glossy production of Gary Katz is 
immediately evident from the opening 
song, “Fool's Paradise,” but the song is a 
bit too ordinary to really give Vela any 
chance to show off her controlled, hus- 
hed style. On “Magic Smile,” however, 
she gets a chance to exercise the depth 
of her vocal abilities, and the song has a 
wispy and tropical feel, with a neat beat 
and sinewy synth from Donald Fagen. 
This track has traces of the classic Steely 
Dan sound, but fortunately, this influ- 
ence is not overemphasized. “Interlude” 
is just fair, but on “Tonto” the music is 
more dense and moody, with Vela 











adding a touch of swagger to her cool 
vocals. 

Side two is definitely more interest- 
ing. On “Sunday” the arrangement is 
very pop-oriented, but it works, and the 
hint of restraint Vela’s vocals teases 
ever so slightly. “Taxi” is slick, with Vela 
adding some nice melodic touches to 
her vocals that hint at Kate Bush’s sound 
from some years back. “2nd Emotion” is 
about the most Dan-ish effort here, 
ironically, with neither Becker nor 
Fagen contributing. “Boxes” is interest- 
ing, and the title cut makes you wish 
Vela would have Peter Gabriel produce 
her next album. 

Vela may not be the most exciting 
songwriter to come around, but she 
does have a great voice, and she clearly 
has not been given a record contract 
just based on a few 8 x 10s. Being 
backed almost throughout by Becker 
and Fagen, with a supporting cast 
which includes Michael Been from the 
Call, Tony Levin, and Rick Derringer 
was not a mistake. There will be some 
who will write Vela off as just another 
model-turned-rocker and others who 
will merely view her debut as a primer 
for a Steely Dan reunion. Nonetheless, 
Vela does have some style, vocal ability, 
and a good chance to flourish. 








—Steve Matteo 


Above: Cutie turned chanteuse Rosie 
Vela. 
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At only four ounces, this baby is 
anything but a lightweight. The 
GEFM Stereo Headphone 
Radio-with convenient col- 
{felesjle)\-4a-rele ere |gleh@)a-) 
small example of how no 
one lets you experience 
the Power of Music like 
General Electric, 
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Courtesy Bocks Records 





n the bad old days, every unin- 
spired garage band had a mem- 
ber who fancied himself the 
guitar-stoking savior of rock ‘n’ 
roll. With a maximum of posing, 
he'd coax long, self-indulgent 

eiectric screeches out of his otherwise 

innocent instrument and make stupid 
adolescent pouts and grimaces. 

The members of Bob Hope to Die 
remember those days and in response 
have sarcastically named their LP The 
Living Embodiment of Jimi Hendrix. 
Hendrix fans beware. The only thing 
Hope's record has in common with 
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Hendrix's is the hole. Hendrix did not 
play slow, sparse, percussively scrap- 
ing guitar, and he didn’t create 
dirgelike slinks like “Rainmaker,” a 
deep gray dose of gloomy repetition 
descended from traditions invented by 
lan Curtis, another famous stiff, The 
drumbeat is the loudest and clearest 
element in Hope's mix. Except in 
“Walking Tall,” where the drumbeat 
circles in tribal gallops and pulses 
over manic blurts and jazzy/bluesy 
depressions, it’s usually clear, hard, 
and simple. Bob Hope to Die shout, 
wait until you're not paying attention, 








then revive their frenzy again. That 
formula was invented by the 

Birthday Party, but i's a good formula, 
crammed with latent energy. 

With a name like theirs, you expect 
some kind of humor from Bob Hope 
to Die. M. C. “Riff” Johnson's 
“Johnsonburger™” doesn’t disappoint. 
A sarcastic poke at country, disco, 
pop, and funk, full of culturally 
depraved lines, it's an estranged com- 
mercial, celebrating every dead or 
should-be-buried pop idol with icky 
song slices and kindergartenesque 
coughs. Johnson and his partner Mark 
Thorpe yelp like a country coyote 
cowboy and shout “sex machine” and 
“get down.” Never mind that those 
phrases have nothing to do with the 
music. “Johnsonburger™” is a mashed 
mess of clichés that have nothing to 
do with anything. Elvis Presley meets 
the Beatles as a psychobilly death 
rocker in the line “Love me tender, 
love me do/l want to make herring out 
of you.” Then they shove it all into a 
tunelessly atonal package that owes as 
much to the Sisters of Mercy’s black 
lace and grumble delivery as to the 
previously mentioned Curtis and 
Cave. Somehow it ends up funny, 
even witty, without getting campy. 
Cross my heart. You can check it out 
by contacting Backs Records, St. 
Mary’s Works, St. Mary's Plain, Nor- 
wich, England 


It’s hard for a roots-rock band to be 
taken seriously when its vocalist is 
named Olaf, and its drummer answers 
to Sven. So Olaf Kraemer was reborn 
as Tex Litter and Sven Kuester became 
Snakeskin. Thus begins the story of 
the Legendary Golden Vampires and 
their big 10-inch “Troublebound” EP. 
The Vampires’ music is based on 
American traditions—deep, dark surf 
riffs and hard-strummed jangle- 
chords. Dynamics (the contrast 
between loud/soft/hard/delicate) 
create the Vampires’ power. Olde Olaf 
adds an exotic twist. “All the good 
intentions, they went nowhere 
fauust,” he sings with a crisp enuncia- 
tion in the smoothly pounding “Out of 
the Past.” The Vampires are part of 
Berlin's '60s-revivalist movement, 
making American rock out of German 
ingenuity, but there’s more than 
revivalism going on in “Trouble- 
bound.” Theirs is a clean, new look at 
yesterday. They swing from hard, ring- 
ing chords to softly clicking rhythm 
passages and almost Hawaiian-sound- 
ing warps of surfy, echo-filled swirls to 
country/western train tromps. Connect 
with Exile Records at Lintrupper Str. 
39, 1000 Berlin 49, FRG, for this disc. 





Minneapolis Mighty Mofos make a 
sinewy racket on guitar with sweeping 
chords that rise in pitch on a journey 
from one speaker to the other and 
back. Theirs is basic rock, stripped of 
any pretense. No pyrotechnic indul- 
gences or madhouse lines. It’s plain 
music that doesn’t lend itself to fanci- 
ful descriptions. Solid. Simple. 








Lean. In motion every beat. Bill Bat- 
son has a voice like the guy in the 
garage next door. A thousand other 
vocalists could take the same voice 
and come up with mediocrity. But he 
knows how to use it, when to scream 
and when to back off. 

His brother Ernest handles the 
guitar, deftly stepping from the deli- 
cate rambles that open “Untouchable” 
into the pounding mountain of sound 
the tune becomes. Tommy Rey varies 
the beat, peppering his drumming 
with a shaking of cymbals or tam- 
bourine. Nothing fancy from him, 
either. Fancy is just not their style. 
Sometimes they seem like an answer 
to every ‘60s garage band. At other 
times slurry vocals and bashing but 
melodic chords turn them into sons of 
Hiisker Di. You can’t make plain- 
wrap rock much better than the 
Mighty Mofos—their “Mighty” EP 
shows honesty and a mastery of pac- 
ing. Like a circus acrobat that makes 
everything look easy, the Mofos know 
how to make their rock look like they 
don’t work at it at all. You can get 
“Mighty” from Midnight International 
Records, P.O, Box 390, Old Chelsea 
Station, New York, NY 10011 





Gone to Earth fiddle with rock, folk, 
and dub traditions on their “Blinded in 
Love" EP. They start with the premise 
that a Martian wouldn't see much 
difference between a mandolin and a 
guitar. Both have strings, frets, and 
soundboards and squeal when 
electrified 

“Martin’s One-Horned Cow” is a 
romping instrumental jig led by an 
increasingly hyperspeed violin that 
saws and shimmers like a higher- 
pitched guitar, The audience howls 
and hoots, and all the other instru- 
ments race to keep pace. When it’s 
over, the Earthlings tackle dance rock 
with their folky Irish roots. “Never 
Come Back” opens with avant blurts 
and blurbles, giving way to a sweet 
little violin ditty, then a shock of 
terrorized electric strings. Violin? 
Guitar? Bass? Mandolin? The credits 
don’t say, But it’s as sudden and 
unexpected as the gentle a cappella 
chorus that bursts in on its fits: 
“Flowers are over/l was drowned in 
honey/Our life became a joke and 
then a disaster/I can see your smile/ 
Hate your laughter,” the chorus 
begins. The longer they sing, the more 
echoes pile onto their voices until the 
word “laughter” has a sinisterly elec- 
trified sound of its own, viciously 
regenerating reverb on top of its origi- 
nal reverb, long after even the Grand 









Left: A couple of members of 
Bob Hope to Die chatting up one of 
their local fans. Above right: Cactus 
World Ne... mean the Legendary 
Golden Vampires getting close to the 
roots of some spiky American 
traditions. Right: Sixties dirge meets 
the Birthday Party on the Lizard Train 
(LR Chris Willard, Shane Bloffwitch, 
David Creese, and Phil Drew). 





Canyon would have lost its sustain. 
Just as suddenly as “Never” belched 
into the avant-garde, it sweeps into 
what seems like a straight and har- 
monic melody. Then back come the 
angry violins and the chorus. When- 
ever you catch on to what they‘re 
doing, they change it. A passage with 
no beat butt-ends to a hard and heavy 
disco sound, crashing into reggae dub 
echoes, then smashing into disjointed 
edits as the a cappellas drown in double 
dub. Only the 12-inch “Blinded” EP 
contains “Never Come Back.” A 7- 
inch single of “Blinded is coupled 
with “One Horned Cow” alone. Either 
one can be obtained through Probe 
Plus, 8-12 Rainford Gardens, Liver- 
pool, England. 


Talking about the shriek-edged grum- 
bles of the Birthday Party and the 
Cuisinart approach to rock history, the 
Lizard Train add a hazy, hookah- 
heavy style of '60s dirge to the 
inventions of the Cave-man to create 
their “Thirteen Hour Daydream” EP. 
The Train’s home is Adelaide, South 
Australia, a major port city almost 
centrally located in the curved under- 
belly of Australia’s southernmost 
coast. Their sound is drenched in 
guitar nyarls and blues-rock tradi- 
tions. From wind chime tinkles to 
harmonic chorales, their music 
touches the bases of rock history 
without stopping at any specific tradi- 
tion long enough to become mired in 
its limitations. “When the Acid Drops” 
is made with heavy wahs of burbly 








guitar squeal grafted to raggedly loud 
vocals that shriek raw and tough. 
Manic bursts and guttural growls meet 
head on with Cave-style shrieks and 
tensely coiled quiet passages in “That 
Chain Lightning,” while the melodic 
ringing guitar and crisply twangy 
chords of “Seventh Heaven” sound so 
different from either of the other tracks 
that one might assume this record is a 
compilation rather than the work of a 








You can’t make plain- 
wrap rock much better 
than the Mighty Mofos. 
Their “Mighty” EP shows 
honesty and a mastery of 








single band. They're looking at music 
history as it should be viewed, in bits, 
not as a package to be swallowed 
whole, and making interesting and 
forward-looking music out of it thanks 
to the people of Greasy Pop, P.O. Box 
136, Rundle Mall, Adelaide 5000, S. 
., Australia. 





There's more fiddling on We Free 
Kings’ “Death of the Wild Colonial 
Boy,” a carefully plinked and sawed 
tale that roams from the barrooms to 
the streets under a big thunking drum 
beat with mandolin and melodeon 
accompaniment. It haws and shivers 
in fiddle slivers as Joe Kingman sings 
the singsong tale, pulling an assort- 
ment of ayyyys and yeeees from his 
throat at the end of every line. What 
keeps “Colonial Boy” from being folk 
is the drumbeat, a straightforward, 
simple mutha that never gets any 
faster and never wilts. It just keeps 
pounding big, easygoing thuds while 
the happy-toned strings dance. If you 
like the Britfolk rock of the Mekons, 
chances are you'll like the Kings, - 
whose lone 7-inch release is on Howl 
Records, 14 Marchmont Crescent, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Pop Will Eat Itself would like it to be 
known that despite their rough-hewn, 
mod-inspired sound there are no 
candy-asses on their “Poppies Say 
Grrrrht” EP. There's a dully throbbing 
drumbeat pittering behind their minia- 
ture tunes, and their accent is in green 
Jello territory: concentrated lime. 
Sneeze and you'll miss hearing 
“There's a Psychopath in My Soup.” 
Despite a fuzztoned guitar solo and a 
chorus that’s repeated three times, the 
whole high-energy, low-production 
ditty takes only a minute and seven 
seconds, counting the fadeaway at the 
end. That psychopath got into the 
soup when Psychocandy began to 
make waves. On “CandydiOsis” they 
explain why they think the Jesus and 
Mary Chain eat it raw: “Candy this 
and candy that whenever I'm out 
walking,” they sing in their sweetest 
acoustic imitation. “I wish | could go 
through the day without ‘Some Candy 
Talking.’” 

Beneath their barely beyond-lesson- 
‘one drumming, simple repeating 
verses, no-fi recording, and pedestrian 
chords lies a great black ice chest 
filled with freeze-dried hate. They're 
desperate men on A Desperate Record 
label, 24 South Road, Stourbridge, 
West Midlands DY8 3Y8, England. 


If you can’t find underground rock in 
your neighborhood record store, send 
me a long, stamped (22¢) envelope 
addressed to yourself and ask for the 
“Mail Order Tips” flier. It gives 
addresses that you or your record 
store can write to in order to order 
these and other records. My address 
is P.O. Box 4904, Panorama City, CA 
91412. That's also where you can send 
me records for possible reviews. 
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can'thit the curveball, they make 

disgusting ice cream, and they 
didn’t invent house music. They don’t 
produce cool sneakers or make 
decent wine. Consider that Queen is 
still a major cultural force in England, 
that important women there have 
names like Fergie, and that the top 
hip-hop group is the Pet Shop Boys. 
The Mekons, Three Johns, Pastels, 
and Membranes notwithstanding, 
England is caught in a tighter ‘70s 
recycling rut than the US. Even if 
Sigue Sigue Sputnik failed, there’s 
still Zodiac Mindwarp (psychedelic 
bikers), We've Got a Fuzzbox and 
We're Going to Use It (earnest teen 
retreads), and Doctor and the Medics 
{retro-hippie posers). 
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Tz really do, you know. They 





Joe Strummer: “Love Kills” b/w “Dum 
Dum Club” (CBS) 


So, four years after the fact, Strummer 
repents having booted Mick Jones out of 
the Clash, disbands the group, and tries 
to make amends with a deliberately 
vacuous single, joined by an uncredited 
Jones on guitar and production. If this is 
Strummer’s idea of letting his hair down 
and being a fun guy, he's in for a rough 
time. “Love Kills” and “Dum Dum 
Club” both stagger stiffly with the same 
pole that was stuck up Cut the Crap’s 
musical ass. It isn’t even functional as a 
pop song, and if this is your idea of 
dance music, you're pathetic. A fan can 
only hope it isn’t Strummer’s. An 
optimist can only hope that this isn’t the 
future. 








English People Suck 


Column by John Leland 





:: “(It Ain't Nothing Like) 
ing” b/w “The Wedding” 
(Castaway import) 


Faster than you can say, “Beam me up, 
Scotty,” antidrug songs have spread like 
a cancer across all strata of pop music. 
Schoolly-D recently played at an anti- 
drug rally, for chrisakes. In all of history 
there have been, like, two good anti- 
drug songs, and this little rap about 
coke ain't one of ‘em. Shit, the Pet Shop 
Boys would never be this boring. 
Check: “In your heart of hearts/You 
know it's true/Cocaine’s a killer/It’s kill- 
ing you.” These things always seem 
antifun, and Robinson makes an 
unlikeable killjoy. I'l take my chances 
with drugs and hope that no loved one 
falls prey to this kind of self-righteous 


pontificating. Or this kind of lifeless 
rapping. The B-side, about attending a 
former lover's marriage, is a tickle (“It 
isn’t the bride | want to kiss/It’s isn’t your 
friendship I'm gonna miss”). And as an 
old TRB fan, I'll believe that Robinson is 
in on the joke. 


Slovenly: “Plug” b/w “Now” & “TFIF” 
(New Alliance) 


Slovenly come to the musical conclu- 
sion, “It is this, the unnatural flatness of 
land, that causes the sound,” only to 
reject the findings and reach the end of 
the record as unenlightened as they 
began. These three songs are stories 
spread out over extended, off-center 
riffs. “Plug,” a 6/8 declaration that 
they've got a chorus pedal and they're 
going to use it, trots out some familiar 
nihilist clichés: “What is God, what is 
hope?/t’s just a legal form of dope/You 
never learn to face your loss/You always 
hide behind that cross.” But “Now” is a 
fascinating, enigmatic search for the 
source of the noise that oppresses 
humanity. Prime opportunities for pre- 
tentious drivel, but quest songs almost 
always rule. And noise as malaise is a 
great metaphor for an occasionally dis- 
sonant rock ‘n’ roll band to use. “TFIF” 
muses on what the fly in the singer's 
house might be thinking. 











Salt-n-Pepa: “I'll Take Your Man” (Next 
Plateau) 


Because so few raps address the women 
in the audience, this slicing bit of girl- 
to-girl cattiness sounds both post- 
feminist and brassy. Salt-n-Pepa use the 
intro from Parliament's “Flash Light” 
and a deep reserve of attitude to insult 
both the women whose sex lives they 
intend to terminate and the men they 
intend to steal. The women are no com- 
petition. The men are like dogs on a 
leash, willing to roll over and play dead 
for it. And if they getit, it’s only ‘cause S- 
n-P wanna piss off their mates. They 
sure don’t deserve it (“He's a freakin’ a- 
hole”). Even Roxanne Shanté never 
strafes this broadly. But she should. 


Trickee Tee: “Leave It to the Drums 
(Here Come the Drums)” b/w “I've Got 
lt Good" (Sleeping Bag) 


Apart from Schooly-D, rappers seem at 
an impasse; they just aren’t turning out 
memorable lines. Rap producers, how- 
ever, have never been more varied and 
creative. Larry Smith, Mantronik, Rick 
Rubin, Schoolly-D, Cutmaster DC, 
Marly Marl, Full Force, Dennis Bell, 
Howie Tee, Eric B.—all make consis- 
tently kick-ass records that sound radi- 
cally different from one another. Add 
Sam Sever, who programmed the drums 
‘on Run D.M.C.'s “Is It Live” and pro- 
duced Just-Ice’s “Latoya,” to the list. 
Sever continues the shuffling funk of 
Trickee Tee's wicked Mantronik-pro- 
duced “Johnny the Fox,” but trims the 
beat and fleshes out the sound with 
sampled horn and organ parts and 
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crowd noise. He breaks the beats in 
half, realigns them, disguises them, and 
throws an occasional knuckleball so 
that we never see the same look twice. 
Isa bit of grandstanding in the absence 
of a killer rap, which makes this sound 
like a great but not major hip-hop 
record. In a couple years, though, it'll 
probably just sound great. 


Jesus and Mary Chain: “Some Candy 
Talking” EP (WEA import) 


Good mindfucks being as rare as good 
synthpop these days, it sometimes pays 
to settle for a decent mindfeel. Take this 
J&MC double-45. Just when it seemed 
that the band’s punky aggressiveness 
was the only thing that made its 
received Velvetsisms palatable, the 
posers cool out and release acoustic 
versions of a coupla album cuts and 
acoustic and electric versions of some 
new shit. Although “Heroin” remains 
the band’s principal reference point 
(and heroin apparently its principal 
subtext, unless the “candy” and “stuff” 
from the title track refer to Malomars), 
the Chain seems to have graduated to 
the third VU album without digesting 
the first. And dammit if it doesn't work. 
The record sounds weary, as if the strain 
of playing these simple, perfect pop airs 
were too much for the band. Like the 
Velvets album, this EP reveals a purity of 


emotion and motivation that the distor- 
tion obscures. Not that this beats the 
feedback stuff. But as shamelessly 
romantic and adolescent pop, it sure 
beats the hell out of the Smiths. 


Dector and the Medics: “Spirit in the 
Sky" b/w “Miracle of the Age” & 
“Laughing at the Pieces” (IR-S.) 


You can't really blame them for being 
revivalists. In the current social and 
political climate, I’m in no hurry to push 
forward either. But you can blame them 
for being so lame. “Spi the Sky” 
was insignificant fluff to begin with, and 
Doctor and the Medics pound it into the 
ground. If the intent is to revive this 
dinosaur ironically, in all its leaden 
glory, the song is a success. If it’s sup- 
posed to work as a pop song redux, the 
single is a dismal failure. It is a sobering 
thought that the future of rock ‘n’ roll 
may rest with Mario Cuomo and the 
Labor Party. And a relief that it doesn’t 
rest with Doctor and the Medics. 





The Mission: “II” (12 Chap 7 import EP) 


Pretty sure the cover of Neil Young's 
“Like a Hurricane” that opens this disc 
is the worst music ever recorded. Hon- 
estly, if Joe Piscopo led an art-rock neo- 
psychedelic charade, it might sound 





like this. The Mission lean on the chorus 
till it drips and yodel pretentiously on 
the ambling parts, defeating both sides 
of the song. They even enunciate the 
words. On all four cuts the Mission are 
too neurotically on top of what they're 
doing. The EP feels like it’s being baby- 
sat; it never swings of its own volition. 
This is what happens when Englishmen 
try to go American. These guys are to 
psychedelia what the Blow Monkeys 
are to soul. Which, if you're English, 
means champions. But only if you're 
English. I hope. 


Timex Social Club: "Rumors" (Jay) 


The Vicious Rumor Club: “Yeah Yeah 
That's It (Rumor Rap)” (Masterworks) 


The first is a spare, glossy electronic 
dance track that condemns gossip while 
partaking of its pleasures. That is, the 
Timex Social Club perpetrates all sorts 
of rumors ("Did you hear that one about 
Michael?/Some say he must be gay/! 
tried to argue, but they said/If-he was 
straight he wouldn’t move that way"), 
then decries them as if the damage 
weren't already done. This is, of 
course, the only honest way to treat gos- 
sip. And like good gossip, this song, 
with its unison talk/chant vocals, makes 
you bend an ear. The information is 
unreliable but titillating. The Vicious 
Rumor Club uses the same tune to send 
up a series of wild lies, sacrificing the 
cut’s edge for a few easy laughs. I'd 
rather hear the dirt about the girl next 
door than the fish that got away any day. 


Love and Rockets: “Kundalini Express” 
b/w “Lucifer Sam” & "Holiday on the 
Moon" (Beggars Banque!) 


England's ranking glam-metal-disco 
band fares much better with originals 
than with covers, as is demonstrated by 
this follow-up to the abysmal “Ball of 
Confusion.” “Kundalini Express” is an 
obvious but nonetheless impressive Syd 
Barrett-era Pink Floyd impersonation: a 
grindingly slow hook that drags warped 
vocals in its path. It all works a little 
too simply until the group loosens up 
with something that sounds like a slide 
guitar and a whole lotta jamming. 
When these Bauhaus refugees try their 
hand at Barrett’s “Lucifer Sam,” they go 
right into the toilet, without a spark of 
energy. They don’t know what to do 
with the song. “Holiday on the Moon” 
goes pop without saccharine. 


SIDESWIPES 


Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds continue 
to pillage American rural blues with 
mixed results on “The Singer” 
(Homestead EP), a three-song adventure 
in terror that only really works on Cave's 
gothic reading of Leadbelly’s “Black 
Betty,” which may be the most 
compelling thing he’s ever 

done . . . Pussy Galore is both less 
credible and less funny on the 





ramshackle “Groovy Hate Fuck" (Shove 
EP), which, to its credit, at least tries to 
tock as much as it raunches. But it 
sounds too retro and is never as funny or 
offensive as its song titles, Now that the 
‘Cramps suck, who will lead our youth 
unto deliverance? . . . Better than most 
of the Cave and all of the Pussy Galore is 
“Adventure” & “It Takes Two to Burn” 

biw “The Kentucky Click” by Crime and 
the City Solution (Mute import), three 
slow and agonizing moans with swamp 
guitar, rounded piano, and thankfully 
garbled lyrics . . . Fresh Gordon's 
downtempo “Fresh Commandments” 
(Tommy Boy) sits in your stomach like a 
heavy meal, and the commandments 
aren‘t on point ("Thou shall not wear 
fake Cazells"). But “My Filas,” cut to mix 
with Run D.M.C.’s “My Adidas,” is the 
next best thing to the real item. Which 
means it takes more than it gives, but has 
a good time anyway . . . Full Force 
celebrates the joys of infidelity on the 
over-referenced “Temporary Love Thing” 
(Columbia), a pro forma ballad that says 
bullshit and illustrates once again that 
the group only sounds good when it 
keeps at least one foot on the street. As 
usual, the bug dub side is sillier and 
better .. . Rene and Angela's “No How, 
No Way” (Mercury) cops out sweetly 
before getting to the pain, as R & A try 
‘on emotions as casually as they adopt 
glittery synth flourishes . . . The Fall's 
throwaways are betterthan most 
people's best, as they show on the 
unnecessary “Living Too Late” (world 
weary) & “Hot Aftershave Bop” (manic 
camp) biw “Living Too Long” (Velvetized 
wank alternate take and/or indulgent 
remix) (Beggars Banquet import) . . . 
Brix Smith's Adult Net moves from 
disposable to disagreeable with “White 
Night (Stars Say Go)” b/w “Naughty or 
Nice?” (Beggars Banquet). 








Opposite: Joe Strummer (left) and 
Mick Jones. Left: Doctor (with hair) 
and the Medics (L-R) Steve Maguire, 
Richard Searle, Collette, Wendi, and 
Vom. Top: Daniel Ash of Love and 
Rockets. 
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His wild, offensive 
self-destructiveness 
Mormon re(—rale(olavmel are! 
lexel-\eliaomlaalaallat-uale 
that his new album 
felareme(cintcrelarel my 
fool everybody. 


Interview by Scott Cohen 
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gy Pop is the archetypal cult hero, the 
primeval punk, the quintessential rock star 
who preceded rock ‘n’ roll by a few million 
years. His first albums, classically raw and 
primitive, were recorded in some remote 
studio in prehistory. He transformed his first 
band, the Stooges, from a one-note samba band 
called the Dirty Shames, into probably the first 
heavy metal hardcore band. Iggy was definitely 
the first performance artist. He wore a ballerina 
outfit and golf shoes, or pink hot pants and high- 
top black boots, abused his audience with insults 
and spit, chipped his teeth with his microphone, 
cut himself on broken beer bottles, rolled 
around on lit cigarette butts, and dove into the 
crowd belly first. But beneath this wild, self- 
destructive madman is a sweet, intelligent, lov- 
able boy-man, incapable of confronting people 
in everyday situations lest he offend them. 

“You can call me Jimmy, or you can call me 
Iggy. My parents called me James Osterberg, Jt. 
Iggy was a nickname hung on me that | didn’t 
particularly like. When | was in high school, | 
was in a band called the Iguanas, When I got out 
of high school, | quit college after one semester 
and got a job as a stock boy at Discount Records 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. My various employers at 
Discount Records, when they wanted to get a 
rise out of me, rile me, make my face turn red, 
or refer to my teenage hyperkinetic behavior, 
they would call me Iggy or Iguana. 

“At the same time, for live sets a night, six 
nights a week, I was playing in a band called the 
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Prime Movers, which was an effete, Bohemian, 
intellectual blues band of 25- and 26-year-olds. | 
was 18, which was a big age difference at that 
time. About a year and a half after the Prime 
Movers, | formed the Stooges and thought | had 
heard the last of that nickname. However, with 
the very first Stooges gig we played in 1968, 
which was second bill to Blood, Sweat and Tears 
at the Grande Ballroom in Detroit, a reviewer 
from the student paper at the University of 
Michigan, instead of reviewing Blood, Sweat and 
Tears, devoted almost the entire review to the 
Stooges, saying Blood, Sweat and Tears are a 
packaged act who have passed their prime, and 
the real story tonight came from a local band, the 
Stooges, fronted by vocalist Iggy Osterberg. The 
article mentioned our use of innovative instru- 
ments that | built in a junkyard, our stage set 
and costumes, the thrust of our music, and 
particularly ‘Iggy’s’ dancing. 

“1 took great note of that piece at the time, 
because in the Ann Arbor area alone there were 
at least 20 full-time, more-than-competent 
bands, all busting their balls for the same few 
gigs in the area, all working their asses off to 
make it in the record business. There were MCS, 
SRC, the Bob Seger System, Ted Nugent's 
Amboy Dukes, Dick Wagoner’s the Frost, Terry 
Knight and the Pack, later to become Grand Funk 
Railroad. The list goes on and on. 

“| saw an opportunity there and never looked 
back. This name’s catchy. People now knew me 
by this name, so | stuck with it. Then | thought 
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I'd tag a good last name onto it, and because this 
sounded like show business, | came up with Pop. | 
was never Iggy Stooge. That was an invention of 
Elektra Records for what is called product identifi- 
cation. They put Iggy Stooge on our first album— 
gave everybody the same last name, like what 
Danny Fields later did with the Ramones—and | 
flipped out. 

“When | begin a professional relationship with 
somebody, often I'm called Iggy. When | met Jerry 
Moss, chairman of A&M Records, he called me 
Iggy. The president, however, always calls me Jim. 
The credit card company calls me James. When my 
father’s in a good mood, he calls me Iggy, just to 
hassle me. Occasionally my father calls me Jimbo, 
and sometimes my wife does, too. My audience 
calls me Iggy, but groupies always called me Jim, 
because Igey’s not a romantic name. It's a dangerous 
name. It’s the kind of name that, when shouted 
across a room, makes nice people wince. It’s a 
dangerous game being called Iggy, no question 
about it. I'm really proud to be Iggy Pop, but if 
anyone's more comfortable calling me Jim, that’s 
fine, too.” 


gey had a normal childhood, except that he had 

bronchial asthma, which prevented him from 

being without adult supervision for more than 20 

minutes at a time, and he lived in a trailer camp 

near US 23, between Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor. 
From ages 8 to 13 he lived in a 45’ x 8’ New Moon, 
the model used in the movie The Long, Long Trailer, 
starring Lucy and Desi. His parents later traded it for 
a 50' x 10’ Vagabond, which they still live in. 

Iggy’s pop is an English lit teacher, who, before 
World War II, played first base in the Brooklyn 
Dodger organization. When Iggy grew up, he was a 
Yankee fan. When he was really young, he wanted 
to be like Frank Sinatra, and later, when he was a 
teenager and wanted to go into politics, John F. 
Kennedy. After that, there's been a lot of people he 
admired in the movies, such as Klaus Kinski and 
Clint Eastwood. 





“1 play a bit of golf, something | do on a yearly 
basis with my father. We're both kind of athletic, 
outdoor people. If | was handicapped now, it would 
be high, around fifteen or sixteen. | shoot in the 
nineties, which isn’t bad for someone who plays a 
couple of weeks a year, but I still got a decent 
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stroke. When | was about seventeen, | used to shoot 
in the low eighties, and I can still, on a very good 
day. | only took up golf when | was sixteen. My 
particular weakness in golf would probably be 
strategic. More than anything, | tend to go for the 
big shot when I should play it safe. | just can’t resist 
the thrill of going for the very difficult shot. Like, 
let’s say I’m two hundred yards from the green. It’s a 
par four, four hundred yards. ! duffed my drive and 
half duffed my second shot. | now lie 2,200 yards 
from the pin. Now, there’s water in front of the 
green, sand oa the left, and woods on the right. If | 
take out a three-iron and hit it really, really well, 
one shot in fifteen, | can hit that three-iron just far 
enough so it's going to go down at one hundred 
ninety yards, which is at about the edge of the 
green, roll the extra yards, and then | can drop the 
putt and still save the par four. But, if | don’t, I'm 
gonna end up in the trap, in the water, or in the 
woods, and I'm gonna be penalized, whereas if | 
would just take out the five-iron and lay it up one 
hundred fifty yards anywhere, basically, in front of 
the green and have a simple pitch over, | get down 
with my bogie. That's the kind of situation that 
would prove my weakness. The other thing | do 
wrong is that | swing from the heels. You don’t 
swing hard in golf to hit the ball very far. You have 
to swing easy and have a good sense of timing. 

“How this relates to the rest of my life, well, | 
guess at times my work has tended to be spotty. 
Often, in the past, | would expect to go out and give 
an almost miraculous performance every night, and 
| really didn’t care if the business was straight or | 
didn’t make sure the set was going to be long 
enough. All | cared about was that when Iggy Pop 
got on that stage, something explosive had to 
happen.” 


Everything Iggy did in the past was extreme, from 
eating to drinking to drugging to womanizing to 
music. When Iggy took a shower, he'd put one hand 
‘on the cold-water faucet, one on the hot, and 
depending upon which one he turned, take a 
scalding hot or an ice-cold shower. Instead of using 
a washcloth, Iggy used a scouring pad. 


“Onstage I've been hit by a grapefruit, beer cans, 
eggs, spit, money, cigarette butts, Mandies, 
Quaaludes, joints, bras, panties, and a fist. We were 
playing a gig at a place called the Rock ‘n’ Roll Farm 


Lawrence Kirsch 


in Wayne, Michigan, in the late 1970s, and some 
guy kept egging me—throwing eggs at me and all 
over the stage—and finally | got sick of it and called 
this bastard out. He was much bigger than me, a 
6'5” mountain man wearing a large plaid lumber- 
jack shirt, a knuckle glove, and a big grin, and he 
stood there waiting forme to confront him, so | came 
up to him and, kind of like a bandy cock, put my 
fists in a fighting position. He decked me with one 
punch. | knew he would, but ! couldn't back down. 
At the time | was a little different than | am now.” 


or Iggy, the years from 1968 to 1973, 

during which the Stooges recorded “I 

Wanna Be Your Dog,” “1969,” “Real Cool 

Time” (The Stooges), “TV Eye,” “Down On 

the Street,” “Funhouse” (Funhouse), 
“Search and Destroy,” “Gimme Danger,” and “Raw 
Power” (Raw Power), were the Dark Ages; 1973 to 
1976 were even darker. That’s when Iggy, under 
suspension by his management, lived in Hollywood 
under the influence of drugs, groupies, and delu- 
sions of grandeur. In late 1976 and '77, things 
turned around when David Bowie, whom Iggy had 
first met in the back room of Max’s Kansas City in 
1970, toured with Iggy as his keyboard player and 
bandleader and worked with him on The Idiot and 
Lust for Life. 


“The first expensive personal thing | bought with 
my first big paycheck, not counting drugs, was in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1977, after | had finished The 
Idiot album, and | had got a rather large advance for 
the Lust for Life album. David and | had determined 
that we would record the album very quickly, which 
we wrote, recorded, and mixed in eight days, and 
because we had done it so quickly, we had a lot of 
money left over from the advance, which we split. 

“With my share, | renovated my apartment, which 
was on the fourth floor in the back part of the 
building in which David had a fairly large, 
handsome place. My place rented for $80 a month 
— three rooms, a kitchen, bedroom, and something, 
like a living room, all tiny, with a single hallway 
running down the side. A man who was too old to 
walk up the steps anymore had lived there before 
me, and there were maybe six or seven layers of 
linoleum in the kitchen, which | peeled off one at a 
time. 

“I decided | loved the place, and with the money 1 
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bought nice rugs, wallpaper, and an oak table with 
the German eagle motif for the four legs and huge 
oaken chairs with leather backs that had an arcane 
symbol of some secret German clan. Those were 
actually the first things | bought, before the 
wallpaper and the rugs. I had this bare apartment, 
cold water, coal stove, the arcane chairs, and the 
eagle-motif oaken table, and | wrote Lust for Life 
there.” 


In late 1982 Iggy saw the quality of his life, 
onstage and off, going down. He saw the quality of 
the shows going down, too; even when he took 
something, he still saw it. It wasn’t giving him the 
boost that he thought he had needed. The groupies 
were getting uglier, the hotels were getting seedier, 
the record companies were getting smaller, his 
popularity was diminishing, and his shows were 
disasters. He'd wake up in the morning, or in the 
afternoon, after a few too many drinks and drugs. 
His skin was bad, he looked tired, felt awful, and 
this little voice inside him (it called him Jim), who 
saw him as something like a farmer, someone who 
worked outdoors, who wasn't stuffed into an office 
eight hours a day, said, “Gee, you're job is no 
longer you, you're knocking yourself out of shape 
everytime you wanna work.” 


Everytime he wanted to write a song, Iggy would 
get smashed to get creative. He hadn't used junk for 
ten years, but he didn’t need junk to ruin himself. 


He could destroy himself chasing girls or letting 
anyone in who knocked on his door. There are a lot 
of ways to wipe oneself out, and he tried them all. 
At the same time he had an Australian and Japanese 
tour coming up, and his “China Girl” was going up 
the charts. That meant royalties, so he thought he'd 
finish the tour, maybe even meet a nice Japanese girl 
along the way who'd help him pull himself together. 
He always admired the Japanese 





“| met Suchi on my last tour. She was sitting in the 
front row at one of my gigs in Tokyo, at the Sun 
Plaza. There was something | liked in her eyes, so | 
sent a roadie to persuade her to come backstage and 
meet me. At first he said he didn’t track her down, 
so | pleaded with him to try again. As it happened, 
it was a rainy night, and she had left her umbrella at 
the coat-check stand. When she came back in the 
hall, he spotted her from my description. She was 
wearing a long pigtail down to her waist, and she 
had on an unusual hat.” 


Iggy loves Suchi and his mom and dad very 
much. He loves his work. He loves the feeling of 


“When some problem has 
peaked and my thinking isn’t 
getting anywhere, I like to pull 
out the vacuum cleaner and 
vacuum the house.” 


making a little better song. He loves the feeling 
when he gets a much more favorable record deal 
than he ever dreamed he'd get. He loves the feeling 
of waking up not worrying about running out of 
money next week. He loves being in a Martin 
Scorcese film (The Color of Money). Otherwise, love 
is an imperfect and rarely reached ideal. It takes a 
lot of work. There are disappointments and uncom- 
fortable demands. Articles of faith pop up from time 
to time. It takes Iggy a long time to love someone 
and give a damn about them. He'd rather they fade 
‘out. He's got better things to do than making love to 
everyone he meets that he likes. He’d rather make 
music. He doesn’t have time to dick around. Just 
being Iggy is a full-time job. 
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“When some problem has peaked, and my 
thinking isn’t getting me anywhere, | like to pull out 
the vacuum cleaner and vacuum the house. We've 
got a Singer, which we bought at the Singer Sewing 
Center at the central Singer Sewing Center of the 
United States, up at Rockefeller Center, in New 
York. We got a warranty. A nice, sweet little old lady 
sold it to us. We took pains to try each model. It was 
‘one of the first things Suchi and | bought together 
when we moved to New York. It was hard to get a 
cab, so we dragged it home. | like stroking the floor 
it. In fact, lespecially like it because I’m really 
into rugs. | like buying little rugs. | don’t buy really 
expensive ones, but, like, | got one with a motif of 
an Indian,(as from India) hunting deer and tigers 
That's my favorite rug, and | vacuum that almost 
religiously. Besides helping me think, it also feels 
great at night. | got one chair in my home. Basically, 
all my seating is within eighteen inches of the floor, 
so | use the rug a lot. It’s almost as if its my flying 
carpet. It’s my thinking rug, it's my play rug, and a 
lot of times it’s my kitchen table. 

“One of the first things | like to do when I wake 
up in the mornings is clean something. | don’t really 
care what it is. That feels real good. The hardest part 
for me is cleaning myself. | still haven't gotten to that 
stage. Suchi will wake up in the morning and take a 
shower, but me, I'd rather be dirty for a while, so I'll 
do a little cleaning around the house instead. 

Suchi’s the bed maker. | throw out the garbage. 
Suchi does the dishes, but I’m on general trash 
patrol. As you know, as one works in one’s home, 
there’s a constant threat of disarray, and if I'm trying 
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to think of a lyric or think about what things | have 
to do that day and the ones that are half done and 
who I have to call next week, and I look about me 
and see disarray, | can go no further. Everything 
comes to a halt. Consequently, | have to keep 
everything in order. It’s almost like being a 
minesweeper.” 


Iggy’s office in his house is a clipboard that he 
bought at Pearl Paint on Canal Street. It’s a big 
brown clipboard, about two-and-a-half feet square, 
and when he gets up in the morning, after he’s 
straightened up and cleaned something, he gets his 
things-to-do-today list from yesterday and sees 
which ones were checked off and which ones 
weren't, then he throws it away and puts the ones 
that weren't done ahead of new ones for today, and 
after that he can do some writing, and the day can 


begin, 


“Records that have influenced me are: the use of 
Jim Morrison’s voice on the first Doors album, 
which was a unique way to use a voice at that time. 
He was the first person I'm aware of to sing rock ‘n’ 
roll with a full baritone. Up until that time, if you 
didn’t have a high voice, you would sing in a 
monotone, the way Mick Jagger did on 12x5 or Bo 
Diddley did—you'd kinda shout the song. Morrison 
sounded almost as if he was crooning, yet the 
background was not sedate. It had a beat, and | 
found out very quickly | could do that too; Bo 
Diddley was helpful for the call-and-response, the 
irresistibility of ‘Hey Bo Diddley, have you heard? 





Iggy was the first performance 
artist. He wore a ballerina 
outfit and golf shoes, or pink 
hot pants and high-top black 
boots, cut himself on broken 
beer bottles, rolled around on 
cigarettes. 





1-2-3-4 and second line, la-de-da. | used to use 
that format with great affect, without having any 
words planned, in the original Stooges shows. 
Again, | used that call-and-response improv pattern 
on “Winners and Losers” on my new album. Chuck 
Berry was real helpful in the way he’d look around 
the culture, find a catchphrase, like “Sweet Little 
Sixteen,” which is what everybody used to say 
referring to a girls sixteenth birthday party, or ‘No 
Particular Place to Go,’ where he talks about seat 
belts. Finding neat little things in the culture on 
which to hang a song. The girl in ‘Little Queenie’ 
hangs out by the record machine, ‘looking like she’s 
‘on the cover of a magazine.’ 

“Bob Dylan (Bringing It All Back Home and 
Highway 61 Revisited) and Lou Reed (the banana 
album) both influenced me by the way they’d use 
breathy vocals and very effortlessly ride a strong 
beat beneath it. To me that music sounded like a 
bunch of little Tartar tribesmen sweeping along the 
desert on their ponies, ready to bring savage 
Visitation to all in their path, yet the vocal is almost 
floating over that. | used that technique on ‘I Wanna 
Be Your Dog,’ and ‘Real Cool Time’; 12x5 by the 
Rolling Stones, for its understatement of any emo- 
tional content. There are emotions in the music, but 
they're kept in their place, so it isn’t weeping all 
‘over the place. It sounds hard and tough, yet the 
beat is steady and nothing's overplayed. Frank 
jatra (“September of My Years”) above all others, 
for the ability to carry the emotions in a song and to 
get a rise out of me, as a listener, on an emotional 
level. | felt something. strong when that man sang. 

“Van Morrison (Them‘s first album) was a very 
powerful influence for the wedding of poetry and 
music and for the way he'd recycle blues clichés, 
like on ‘One-Two Brown Eyes'—'Last night | went 
walkin’/l heard someone talkin’/Better stop stayin’ 
out late at night and fly right’ is an old shuffle blues 
phrase, but with Jimmy Page, who did those 
sessions, playing that strange guitar behind him, and 
with that hyper beat, it was a new way to use those 
clichés; that was poetry. Sun Ra, for his ability to 
use music to take you voyaging; also, Coltrane, for 
that matter—those records opened me up. And Tina 
Turner, not musically, because I'm not a blues 
shouter, and | don’t have a falsetto or a hot scream, 
but for her stage presentation, the way she never 
breaks form, almost like a Balinese dancer, the 
hands are up, palms are outwards, the feet are 
always going, and the tension and posture are 
always maintained.” 

















Iggy had been hanging around his Bleecker Street 
apartment for a while, looking for a new sound to 
present itself to him. Then he realized what he 
needed was a strong, basic rock ‘n’ roll collaborator 
to work with, so he picked Steve Jones, former 
guitarist with the Sex Pistols. At the time, Steve 
wasn't living in a flashy pad or on top of the rock ‘n’ 
roll world either, but Iggy felt he had the most soul 
of any guitarist he knew of who was available. So a 
year ago July, Iggy packed up and moved out to LA, 
took a house with a pool for three months, and they 
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“Go ahead and compare. But I'm telling you, CDX I blows those ordinary high 
bias tapes away. For me, it's the best. That's why it's my tape” —_ISITLIVE... 
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worked together in a slow, recreational atmosphere. 
Three of the songs on the new Blah-Blah-Blah 
album, “Cry for Love,” “Fire Girls,” and “Winners 
and Losers,” were from those sessions. Iggy knew 
“Winners and Losers” was good, but he didn’t want 
to play it for the record companies, because at the 
time he was looking for a deal and because there's 
the question in the lyric, “Winners and losers, 
which one am I?" And the kind of people Igey was 
meeting out in LA were so madly success-oriented, 
he thought they might listen to it and think, “If he 
doesn’t know, we sure don’t.” 

The LA sessions were done in an eight-track 
studio in the bedroom of Olivier Ferrand. The place 
was very clean; Ferrand is Swiss and very enthusi- 
astic. The three of them initiated the project 
together. Iggy used his own money to pay Steve for 
his time and to rent the studio. Ferrand charged 
about $15 an hour. Iggy had been saving money for 
two years, waiting for this chance. He would have 
been broke if he didn’t get a contract. 

After three months Iggy went back to New York 
and in November, David Bowie came to town. Iggy 
went up to see him at his hotel suite, and they 
played each other their new demos. Apparently, 
Bowie really liked what Iggy was doing, which he 
hadn’t always in the past, and asked if he could 
produce his stuff over in Switzerland, before a 
record company got involved. Iggy had been 
looking around for the sort of producer who could 
add a third dimension to his music, who would 
provide the opposing thumb in his hand, and David 
was perfect. 

Four of the next six months, between November 
and May, were spent traveling in the Caribbean and 
in Switzerland, swimming and skiing, meeting some 
strange and interesting people, and writing his new 
album. David had learned to use a four-track 
machine, and Iggy was good practice for him, 
Together they came up with “Shades,” “Isolation,” 
“Blah Blah Blah,” and “Hideaway.” Later, Bowie 
wrote the music for “Baby It Can’t Fall.” 

The album was recorded at Mountain Studios, in 
Montreaux. Every morning, around ten o'clock, Iggy 
and David drove around the lake, listening to a bit 
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of tape that was laid down the night before or 
maybe just listened to the radio, then got to work, 
went all day, occasionally taking in some sun or 
walking around town, getting back to David's home 
about 9:30 at night, whereupon they'd eat dinner, 
watch a movie, and go to bed. There was a kind of 
thythm to the session from doing this routine day 
after day that was tedious, perhaps, but not un- 
healthy. The record, however, sounds urbane, like it 
could have been made in New York or London or 
LA, because it wasn’t written in Switzerland; it was 
written all over place. Most of the lyrics were 
written by Iggy at his window in New York, 
overlooking Mercer Street. 


“What | learned the past five years since Party, my 
previous last record on a major label: One—to do 
my work without being intoxicated. | used to think. 
unless I've screwed five girls this week, | won't be 
sexy anymore, and maybe, if | don’t get high right 
now, | won't be able to write a song. Two—to work 
hard; | used to depend much more on my abilities 
to perform, but | didn’t work that many hours a 
week or that hard, compared to what other people 
used to do in this world and, consequently, my work 
would suffer. Three—to take some time off, focus 
my mind, and clean up my body. Four—to control 
my temper, which used to get in my way all the 
time. Five—to not feel filthy after doing business; | 
always prided myself on being outside the world of 
organization and thought of myself as someone who 
was never going to stand on a line, never going to 
fill in a blank. Now | can do all these things without 
losing passion.” 


In the last three years since Zombie Birdhouse on 
Animal and his last tour in 1983, Iggy went to LA for 
six months, where, with a good doctor, he got 
himself together physically; met a good business 
manager, who helped him get himself together 
financially; joined a swimming club and spent a lot 

in the water; moved to New York; took 
acting classes; joined SAG; auditioned for movies, 
just like any other starving actor, except he wasn’t 
starving; found his own apartment for the first time 








in his life; signed a lease for the first time in his life; 
took out the garbage for the first time in his life; 
stopped flirting; read some good books; spent two 
to four hours a day writing—one thing he wrote 
about one morning was packing up old clothes (he 
had too many old clothes and had to get rid of 
some, and he started remembering how he felt 
when he got each garment and what he did while 
wearing it and why he wants to get rid of it); and 
worked on his music until he was ready and able. 

Iggy supported himself on the money he eared 
from publishing (he had three songs on Bowie's 
Tonight album and a song on Bowie's Let’s Dance, 
plus a catalog of about 90 of his songs that sell 
steadily); BMI checks from airplay; and movies 
using his songs (Desperately Seeking Susan, The 
Hunger, Repo Man). 


“To be a member of the middle class, there's a 
certain mercantile definition of safety and favorable 
position to which one aspires, and once you're 
there at the goal line you're happy to go around that 
spiral again, and | know a lot of people like that, but 
they ain’t artists, they don’t live with my compul- 
sion. I'm compelled to face myself in the morning. 
You can call it living in the stream of living things. 
My work comes first, not what I can get out of it. I'm 
not trying to run down to the river with a bucket and 
see how much water | can get out of it to put in my 
little tub. I'm kinda jumping in. 

“From time to time I've been sucked in, like 
everybody else, by this terrible pressure in our 
society to have fun and be ecstatic. If you buy a 
Ford, you're going to turn into a cougar and jump 
on top of a billboard and screw the girl in the black 
velvet dress. You're going to do zero to sixty in five 
seconds and everybody's going to look after you. 
Who was that four-wheeled man? And if you eat a 
candy bar you're going to get this big smile and win 
an Olympic event, and eventually, in our 
daydreams, we all think we're Superman. Rock 
singers are nothing but low-grade forms of Super- 
man. We're nothing but a bunch of trash Supermen. 
You know, Iggy Pop can’t cry. | want to get more 
down to earth. | like the earth. Ita fun place.” 





David Allen 
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LOVE, DEATH, GUITARS, ETC 


Richard Thompson is a powerful songwriter and quite possibly the best 
guitarist in rock. One thing he hasn't mastered yet is selling records. 


ichard Thompson is all things to all men; he 
loves to rock out, but his records are filed 
under “folk”; he writes superb songs, but 
they're sometimes eclipsed by his guitar play- 
ing; he’s a cheerful, friendly sort whose main 
preoccupations seem to be heartbreak and death. He 
has recorded with little commercial success for nearly 
20 years, while his songs have been covered by big 
names like Elvis Costello, john Cougar Mellencamp, 
and the Pointer Sisters. He's a melodicist who likes to 
get atonal, a writer of nerve-shreddingly personal 
songs who likes to play Jerry Lee Lewis's “High School 
Confidential,” a Muslim mystic who likes Benny Hill. 
He's a rock ‘n’ roll marketing nightmare. 

The English singer-songwriter and gentleman guitar 
hero has just released Daring Adventures—his second 
album for PolyGram, his first with an American band, 
and his first with producer Mitchell Froom, whose 
crisp, tough sound has brought Thompson’s idiosyn- 
cratic music as close as it’s ever gotten to the rock 
mainstream. Froom, who first made his mark produc- 
ing the Del Fuegos, teamed the guitarist with Hall and 
Oates drummer Mickey Curry and session bass player 
Jerry Scheff, a harder rhythm section than Thompson 
has usually recorded with, Although hardly slick 
when you compare it to the last Wham! album, Daring 
Adventures sounds like Thompson's best shot to date at 
getting on American radio, a prospect Thompson 
welcomes. 

“1 always figure if I’ve sold a lot of records, some- 
one’s gonna come to me through the door saying, 
“Wow, look at thi cia 

Look, you're No. 500 with a bullet? 

“Yeah. Things haven't got that exciting yet, but you 
never know. We live in hope and trepidation.” 








hompson began his career as one of the original 

members of Fairport Convention, a group that in 

its heyday in the late ‘60s sounded like an Eng- 

lish cross between the Jefferson Airplane and 

the Band. Thompson, then a tall, skinny kid 
with a long face and an enormous mop of brown hair, 
brought to Fairport his brooding songs, his reedy 
voice, and a guitar that buzzed, droned, coughed, 
sang, and shrieked in a style that owed little to pre- 
vious rock ‘n’ roll. From the beginning, he was 
doomed to be commercially marginal. 

Fairport weathered a series of storms, ranging from 
the general indifference of the market to a 1969 auto 
crash that killed the group’s original drummer and 
Thompson's girlfriend. Thompson carried on with the 
band until 1971, when he became the last original 
member to leave. Since then has found his own way 
through the underbrush of the big-time rock jungle, 
going through contracts with a number of record com- 
panies while making music that filters English folk 
through rock ‘n’ roll and his own spiritual take on the 
universe. 

That music, simultaneously exultant and creepy, 
was mostly made with Thompson's ex-wife Linda, 
whose emotional but dry-eyed delivery invested a lot 
of his songs with a kind of ethereal dignity. The 
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Thompsons cranked it out in relative obscurity— 
‘except for a stretch in the early ‘70s when Richard's 
involvement with Sufism, a mystical wing of Islam, 
caused him to give up music altogether—until 1982, 
when they released Shoot Out the Lights on Hannibal 
Records, a small label run by Thompson's longtime 
friend and producer Joe Boyd. The record was a smash 
by independent-label standards, selling about 80,000 
copies, generating enthusiastic write-ups, and earning. 
the Thompsons a new audience. It was their finest 
hour commercially and artistically. It was also the 
swan song of their marriage and the end of their 
collaboration. 

Shoot Out the Lights was the sound of two heads 
cracking together, two people going at each other 
ferociously, backing off, flirting with freedom; first 


Article by Peter Carbonara 





pleading, then angry, then conciliatory, and finally 

separate and bitter. Thompson says the songs on that 

record were written before the events leading up to his 

divorce, but the conflict between the couple gave the 

record and the tour that followed it an edge that 

omy to erase the line between Thompson's life and 
is art. 

“I saw them on that tour,” says R.E.M. guitarist Peter 
Buck, “and there was obviously such tension between 
them onstage. | don’t know if | could do that every 
night.” And Buck is not the only listener who's heard 
Richard's songs as almost brutal—even masochistic— 
in their intensity of feeling. “I don’t know if | could be 
that naked emotionally,” he says admiringly. 

While the fallout from Richard and Linda’s separa- 
tion has lingered (last year the two released albums 
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almost simultaneously that seemed to exchange 
charges and recriminations), Thompson has since 
remarried and seems anxious to put public inquiry 
into his domestic life behind him. He has made some- 
thing of a second career of denying that the “I” in his 
songs is really him. “If people speculate on the basis of 
the music, that really is hypothetical and,” he laughs, 
“foolhardy. Because | don’t think that is true. | don’t 
write my life into the songs. 

“Because you're the songwriter and the singer, you 
get up onstage and you say, ‘She left me and my heart 
is broken.’ Then people are going to say, ‘Oh my 
goodness, she left him, his heart’s broken. Poor guy. 
How does it feel to have your heart broken like that?’” 

Boyd agrees that the real Thompson is different from 
the grim contemplative who often appears as “I” in his 
songs. “He's always been an extraordinarily witty and 
funny man. He's quite capable of writing a song that 
makes you want to jump out a window and turning 
around and making a joke out of it that will split your 
sides.” 


hompson’s singular guitar playing owes some- 

thing to the drones found in English and Scot- 

tish music, as well as such guitar forebearers 

as Nashville session-man James Burton and 

French jazzer Django Reinhardt (“I've been 
listening to that stuff since | was knee-high to a flat 
pick”), But it is almost totally free of the standard licks 
found in every other rock guitarist’s repertoire. As a 
result, he is almost impossible to pigeonhole stylisti- 
cally, which keeps his job options open. 

Last year Thompson’s fluid solo on a song sung by 
R.E.M.’s Michael Stipe was the highlight of the Visions 
of Excess album by drummer Anton Fier’s avant-rock 
session project, the Golden Palominos. 

Fier and Thompson met while working on an 
altogether weirder endeavor, a record called The 
Sound of the Sand by David Thomas, a heavyset 
Jehovah's Witness from Cleveland whose squawks, 
moans, and chirps constituted the vocal side of Pere 
Ubu, a group of Dadaist rockers whose music was 
“punk” before the term was coined. 

“He called me up, and | think he'd heard Henry the 
Human Fly, which was the first album | had made— 
actually, that was a very, very eccentric record—and | 
think he thought because of that | was sufficiently 
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“I think it's always a good thing 
when record companies can't 
understand taste, when they can’t 
understand the demographics, 
when they don’t know what 
people want to listen to.” 


wacky to collaborate with. He's a great songwriter and 
a great singer, though not in a traditional sense,” 
Thompson says with a laugh, “and | found working 
with him very stimulating.” 

‘Thompson the folkie also claims he wouldn't mind 
doing punky covers of Everly Brothers’ songs (particu- 
larly a “good kind of Sex Pistols version of ‘Ebony 
Eyes'—Sid Vicious vocal") and gets positively 
nostalgic over the subject of punk rock. 

“1 think it's always a good thing when record com- 
panies can’t understand taste, public taste, when they 
can't understand the demographics, when they don’t 
know what people want to listen to,” he offers. “And | 
think that happened then, very suddenly. ‘What’s 
going on? We don’t understand this.’ And its a time of 
‘opening up and throwing out the old stuff. 

“Itwas great,” he laughs. “Itwas the end of Queen.” 


hompson seems to be both a man who enjoys 

life and an artist whose most beautiful, most 

joyful work is about death. One of his best- 

known songs, “Wall of Death,” from Shoot 

Out the Lights, finds a metaphor for a life well- 
lived in an amusement park ride that threatens to go off 
the rails. “You can waste your time on the other rides,” 
he sang, “but this is the nearest to being alive.” Maybe 
the happiest song he ever wrote, “When I Get to the 
Border,” from 1972's | Want to See the Bright Lights 
Tonight, depicts The End as not only a release from 
earthly suffering but—even better—sweet revenge on 
false friends and obnoxious relatives. “If you see a box 
of pine with a name that looks like mine,” he sneered 
sweetly, “say I drowned ina barrel of wine when I got 





to the border.” 

He almost makes death sound like a good thing. 

“Well, | think it is a good thing,” he says blandly. 
“Sounds funny, doesn’t it? In the world, things seem to 
be created and die all the time. The cells in your body 
are dying all the time, and it’s part of a process of 
renewal.” The idea of death in his songs, he says, 
stands not for an end, but a transformation. 

“It’s a major thing that as a human being you have to 
deal with,” he says, “the fact that there’s a cut-off point 
and you're going to die. It’s inseparable from life. The 
twoare hand in hand, and to enjoy life and appreciate 
life you almost have to get closer to death to look at it.” 

Asa Muslim, Thompson is a believer in an afterlife, 
complete with a heaven and hell, although even the 
hell part of it gives way to something better. 

“What's described as ‘forever’ in Islam—to be ‘in 
the fire forever’ —isn’t forever, because eventually all 
creation returns to the Creator. Everyone, everything 
in the fire eventually is purified out of that state and 
goes into what is described as ‘the garden.’ 

“These are things beyond anyone’s understanding,” 
he continues mildly. “You can’t describe what's 
beyond your experience.” 

If Thompson is a mystic, he’s also a rational west- 
emer, and he finds further support for his religious 
faith in recent scientific work that crosses the once- 
distinct line between science and a belief in un- 
knowable forces. 

“Molecular biologists and nuclear physicists in the 
last fifteen years have seen things that shatter every- 
thing that's gone before. They shatter, really, scientific 
theory. They shake it to the absolute foundations,” he 
says. 

Thompson gets more animated as he goes on, talk- 
ing more rapidly, his words stumbling behind his 
thoughts. 

“Because you look down a microscope and you’re 
getting to the point where you're seeing things so small 
that what you're seeing is a particle that’s there some- 
times, and sometimes it isn’t. You're seeing something 
that isn’t even a particle, it's a wave form. You're 
seeing things that are bouncing in and out of reality at 
incredible speed. In and out of form, visible form. 

“What they're describing down the microscope is 
the same as what mystics and Buddhists and people of 
all spiritual paths have described for thousands of 
years. They're describing the same thing. It’s the dust 
of the universe, and it goes beyond the point of phys- 
ical explanation. 

“Science seems to have reached the point where it 
has to accept the idea of the unseen, that you can’t 
explain everything by seen phenomena, that there are 
things unseen and not understood, that there are con- 
nections in the universe that can’t be understood.” 








itchell Froom says some producers have 

been timid about recording Thompson 

because of his stature as a great instru- 

mentalist and the image conveyed in his 

music of an intense—even depressed— 
obsessive. “He's just the nicest guy,” Froom says 
emphatically, “and not at all pretentious. He doesn’t 
take himself seriously, none of the trappings of that sort 
of person.” And recording Thompson was evidently as 
painless as hanging out with him. 

“It was the easiest damn thing in the world,” says 
Froom. “He's got an incredibly sweet tone to his fin- 
gers. After having recorded him, | was surprised that 
his guitar just didn’t sound great on every record he 
ever played on.” 

Thompson, however, is casual, modest even, about 
his guitar playing. 

“| went to this reception given by Fender guitars in 
England,” he recalls. “There was like 16 guitar players 
there or something. You know, Eric and Jeff and the 
boys. . . Eric’s guitar is sprayed the same color as his 
Ferrari,” he says, laughing. “So I'm going to get mine 
the same color as my Renault.” 
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elvis 


& 
me 


Article and photography by 
Roberta Bayley 


The first time | laid eyes on Elvis Costello he was 
playing a 12-string Fender behind a wall of glass in 
a London recording studio. It was November 
1977. Nick Lowe was at the control board. Vari- 
ous Attractions looked on. Elvis was halfway 
through the recording of his second album, This 
Year's Model. 

| took Elvis'’s picture in the studio that night at 
the request of his manager, Jake Riviera. | con- 
tinued to photograph Elvis off and on over the next 
few years, until my departure from the music busi- 
ness in 1981. Throughout the nine years | have 
known him, we have remained friends. 

The conversations | had with Elvis had nothing 
to do with his career. | didn’t ask him, “Is it lonely 
at the top?” It was more, “Where did you get your 
shoes?” 

‘When | met Elvis, | really didn’t have an idea 
who he was as a celebrity. When we'd go out, 
we'd do our best to go where no one knew him. 
‘We'd just go to some Irish bar and talk to the 
bartender. Go to Carty’s on 21st Street and discuss 
the Meaning of Life until eight in the morning. 

The decision of Elvis's management to keep 
people from photographing him was simply good 
marketing, They wanted a certain image of Elvis to 
go out. It was very carefully orchestrated. For the 
first five years of Elvis’s career, no picture of him 
smiling was ever published—except, accidently, 
one of mine. For which | nearly lost my life! 

Elvis didn’t give many interviews for the same 
reason: to create a mystique, to get more interest 
Who's more interesting than Greta Garbo? How 
much does anyone have to say? Frankly, since 
Elvis started giving interviews again, you can’t 
shut him up. 

If you're English you think you're going to come 
over and break America. It's very exciting: It’s this 
huge country, you're in an alien land. When Elvis 
came to America, things got a little out of control. 
Something was bound to happen, and what hap- 
pened was the Bonnie Bramlett incident. 

| remember that very clearly, hearing about it 
from Elvis the next day. He described it as a simple 
bar brawl, an insult match, He just said, “I had a fight 
in the bar last night with these obnoxious people.” 
No big deal. The next day Bonnie Bramlett was call- 
ing every magazine in the country to give interviews 


Before he was Declan Patrick 
MacManus, he was just 
plain Elvis Costello. 


oy 
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about how Elvis Costello was a racist. It was absurd. 
‘Anyone who ever met him would know that's just the 
most absurd thing anybody could say. But the jour- 
nalists came out of the woodwork. Elvis did a press 
conference right after that, and Richard Goldstein 
and Chet Flippo said, “Its true, you're a racist, right?” 
It was like the old question, “Do you still beat your 
wife?” Elvis just said, “You're not getting it.” He 
didn’t give interviews, and everyone was so ready to 
get something on him that when that incident hap- 
pened, they jumped. 

At the end of the tour he had two armed 
bodyguards with him 24 hours a day. He was getting, 
death-threat letters. There were two guys with guns 
with him at all times. A car would backfire, and ev- 
eryone would hit the floor. It really was that bad. 





GREETINGS FROM ASBURY PARK 


When Elvis played at the Stone Pony in Asbury Park, 
in 1978, we went to the bar next door between shows 
to get out of the club, The place was filled with Jersey 
kids who were coming up to Elvis, wanting his auto- 
graph. More than that, it was, “Hey, man, can | buy 
you a drink?” These were undoubtedly kids who used 
to come to the Stone Pony to see Springsteen and 
probably at one time bought the Boss a drink. So now 
they were coming up to Elvis—there was a pretty big 
buzz on him as the “next big thing”—so they wanted 
to buy hima drink or maybe shake his hand just in 
case he ever became big. Maybe they did that to. 
anyone who ever played the Stone Pony, I don’t 
know. 

Later, onstage, Elvis committed the ultimate mis- 
take. He introduced his bass player, Bruce Thomas, 
as “the other Bruce,” joking on the idea of Bruce. 
People came backstage after the show, really in- 
censed, saying, “Man, don’t cut the Boss,” and, 
“We're gonna whip your ass if you don’t apologize,” 
stuff like that. In Asbury Park, they're serious about 
the Boss. 


ELVIS AT CBGB's 


The picture used for publicity for the Armed Forces 
tour was taken at CBGB's. Richard Hell and the 
Voidoids were playing a benefit for St. Mark’s 
Church. | think it was a poetry benefit, Elvis went up 
and did about three songs with Richard: a couple of 
Richard's songs and “Shattered ” by the Rolling 
Stones. Richard read the lyrics off a piece of paper. 
No one expected Elvis Costello to be at CBGB's. 

Afterwards, Elvis, Richard, Sylvia Morales (who 
now is married to Lou Reed), and | left CBGB's and 
walked back across St. Mark’s Place. Peter Wolf was 
waiting on the block, ina particularly crazed mood. 
He was with his friend Jim Donnelly, a 6’ 4” Irishman, 
and they had a car. 

We went to the Centre Pub. It was already pretty 
late, but it was also the day that they turn the clocks 
back for daylight savings time, so the bar was actually 
closing at five AM instead of four, Wolf just kept or- 
dering drinks. He’d order one round and then 
immediately order another before anyone had time to 
even have a sip of their first. So we're all sitting there 
with three or four beers in front of us, but nobody's 
even had a drink. 

All of a sudden it’s five in the morning, and the 
bartender says we have to leave. We took our beers 
with us and decided to find the Kiwi Club, an in- 
famous after-hours place between Avenues B and C. 











Top left: Guitarist Robert Quine, Elvis, and Richard 
Hell in the dressing room at CBGBs, October 1978. 
Below: Elvis at home in London, 1979. 


Areal sleazy place, nota trendy after-hours club by 
any means. Everyone in there looked like they were 
carrying weapons. Sylvia and | were the only women 
there. Wolf ended up getting in a fight with some guy 
who was trying to talk to me. Suddenly it’s “OK, let’s 
go outside and settle this.” | was just thinking, “Oh, 
no: ‘J. Geils Singer Never Seen Again.’” Luckily, 
Donnelly convinced us it was time to leave. 

All this time Elvis was leaning on the bar, looking a 
little. . .pale. Richard had gotten bored pretty early 
and left, He saw these things every night; he didn’t 
get easily excited. But Elvis, he’s observing all this, 
taking notes in his head. | got the feeling that every- 
thing that happened, everything he saw, he'd turn 
into a song. 

We finally got into the convertible and drove up 
First Avenue at about 75 miles an hour, going through 
every red light. Jim Donnelly’s foot never left the ac- 
celerator. He had a Jimi Hendrix tape on the tape 
deck, playing “Purple Haze” at full volume and 
screaming “JIMI” very loud as we drove up First 
Avenue. 











Top: Attraction Bruce Thomas and Elvis in 
Philadelphia, 1977. Below: Elvis on the road, 1977. 
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BURNING DOWN 
THE HOUSE 


New York has rap. Washington has go go. Chicago's got house, the 
boldest dance music on the planet. Put a little tickle on the 


‘© get to Imports Etc. you once had to 

walk through a garage. Now you just 

need to know where it is. Located on a 

side street in Chicago's Printers Row, the 

city’s only record store dealing ex- 
clusively in dance music hangs its little yellow sign on 
a sealed-off garage door. New 12-inch singles share 
bin space with old Philadelphia soul and obscure 
Italian imports that sell to collectors for up to $20. 
Most of Imports Etc’s customers are DJs. They come 
here for house music. 

‘AtC.O,D., a dark, run-down juice bar on Chicago's 
North Side, DJ Frankie Knuckles spins for a cramped 
room full of sweaty blacks jacking their bodies in 
furious sexual pantomime until eight AM. Knuckles 
drops out everything from a Teddy Pendergrass record 
except the voice. The crowd reacts like they're at a 
revival meeting, screaming in response to Teddy's tes- 
timony. They worship Knuckles as the man who inven- 
ted house music. 

On WGCI, Farley “Jackmaster” Funk goes on the 
Chicago airwaves as part of the Hot Mix 5, and thou- 
sands of listeners turn their dials to pick up his show. 
He plays a musical collage of thunderous beats. None 
of the records in his set will ever make the Top 40. 
They haven't even been released yet, but his fans 
know exactly what he’s playing. Farley claims he in- 
vented house music. 

House music is HARD disco. It goes BOOM BOOM 
BOOM BOOM with little variation, subtlety, melody, 
instrumentation—or music for that matter. House, by 
definition, ain't crossover. It’s in the house, and it 
won't come out. 

House music is made by people with names like 
Chip E., Jack N. House, Farley “Jackmaster” Funk, 
Jack the Dick, the Jackin’ 5, the It, and House People. 
They make songs called “Love Can't Turn Around,” “| 
Can't Turn Around," “Like This," “Sample That,” 
“Move Your Body (The House Music Anthem),” “Jack 
Your Body,” “Time to Jack,” “Jack the Bass,” and “Jack 
the Dick.” These songs come on 12-inch singles (there 
are no house albums) in multiple versions called the 
House Mix, the Fierce Mix, the “Jack for Daze” mix, 
the a cappella, the Houseapella, and the Dickapella 
mix. 
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jones’ head, and jack yo’ body. 


Article by Barry Walters 
Photography by Gene Schwartz 


Asthat interchangeable list suggests, house music is 
about taking something old and reshaping it into 
something new, if not always different. House stars are 
rarely singers and musicians. The name performers 
are DJs who've graduated to become synth program- 
mers and producers. Their stark, electronic produc- 
tions are like what remixers would make if they didn't 
have records to remix. 

House is bricolage, for it borrows from obscure 
Italian disco records that imitate New York club rec- 
cords that draw from Philadelphia soul that grew out of 
Detroit black pop. House is motivated by an obsession 
to possess the inaccessible: imported European 12- 
inch disco singles that appear one week and are gone 
the next, unlikely picks from long out-of-print albums, 
bootlegs, and commercially unreleased DJ-only re- 
mixes. To be into house you have to be resourceful, 
dedicated, and willing to sacrifice a big chunk of your 
paycheck to track down the right records. House 
makes demands. 

Just like New York rap is about rap and Washington 
{g0 go is about go go, Chicago house is about house. It 
is new disco both glorifying and deconstructing the 
old. Chip Es “Like This” takes its bass line and title 
from the South Bronx's ESG club hit “Moody.” Farm 
Boy's “Move” quotes Grace Jones's “Slave to the 
Rhythm,” Farley “Jackmaster” Funk and Jesse Saun- 
ders's “Love Can't Turn Around” is a remake of Isaac 
Hayes's “| Can’t Turn Around,” J. M, Silk’s “Music Is the 
Key” recalls Colonel Abrams's “Music Is the Answer,” 
and Fresh’s “Dum-Dum” gets its title from George 
Kranz’s “Din-Da-Da" (which ripped off Martin Circus’s 
"Disco Circus”) and snatches long excerpts from 
Shelia E’s “The Glamorous Life” and Funkadelic’s 
“One Nation Under a Groove.” House records gener- 
ally get their bass lines and rhythms from lengthy early 
disco workouts like MSFB’s “Love Is the Message” and 
First Choice’s “Let No Man Put Asunder,” while their 








The guys and gal who rock the house. 
(Clockwise from upper left) Chip E., Screamin’ 
Rachel, Farley “Jackmaster Funk” Keith, and Rocky 
Jones. They like music that goes BOOM BOOM 
BOOM BOOM. 


barren synth textures and Eurodisco tempos come 
from Italian dance records. This is music born of digi- 
tal sampling devices. “We in Chicago don’t consider 
rowing ideas from old records stealing,” says 20- 
year-old Chip E., the godfather of house. “After all, a 
Dj's job is to take something old and create something 
new out of it. Stealing is hearing someone's new ideas 
and recording them before they do.” 
The sensibility behind all the borrowing is more like 
a young, black d.i.y. attitude combined with gay 
camp. Repetitive rhythms, off-key vocals, inane lyrics, 
and synthesizers that beep like push-button phones 
come on with such single-minded determination that 
they become endearingly human, if only because 
theyre so inept. House records use cheap equipment 
and sound it, because everyone involved is relatively 
is stuff. None of the local labels that crank out 
‘more than a year old, and there’s not enough 
money in any one place to get fussy. Many house 
pressings are just like authentic Jamaican reggae rock- 
ers: They often snap, crackle, and pop louder than the 
percussion. Rocky Jones, head of the biggest house 
label, D} International, says his 12-inch singles cost an 
average of $3,000 to make. One, Tyree’s “I Fear the 
Night,” which came out on his Underground affiliate, 
cost only $50. 








“Things that happen underground people tend to ap- 
preciate a lot more, because it takes a lot more work to 
make things happen that way.” 

—Farley “Jackmaster Funk” Keith 


Disco, the dance music that dares not say its name, 
is back in the mainstream. Whether it’s Janet Jackson 
or the Blow Monkeys or Nu Shooz or Madonna or 
Michael McDonald or the Pet Shop Boys, disco has 
made an unacknowledged comeback through a stag- 
gering array of newwaveretroelectrofunk permuta- 
tions. But for its core audience, blacks and gays, it 
never went away. They had created disco as their own 
underground escape from the very same mainstream 
that eventually whitewashed it with Disco Beethoven, 
Disco Rod Stewart, and Disco Duck, and they con- 
tinued to develop it. Small New York indie labels like 
Salsoul, West End, and Prelude became big indies by 
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House is about the loss of 
decorum and control. From 
sexual extravagance to dance- 
floor excess, everything about 
house is geared toward losing it. 


making records designed not to cross over but to sat- 
isfy the demands of a fiercely devoted, club-going 
audience. In New York the private after-hours gay club 
Paradise Garage and its DJ Larry Levan have kept 
turning out a hip but no-nonsense party crowd with 
big beats faster than rap but not as frantic and far more 
funky than the hi-NRG favored at gay white clubs. In 
Chicago former New York DJ Frankie Knuckles 
provided a similar sound from 1977 to 1983 at a gay 
black club called the Warehouse. Like Levan, Knuck- 
les mixed dubbed-up inspirational electronic funk cult 
jams by the Peech Boys and D Train with '70s black 
disco classics by Loleatta Holloway and South Shore 
Commission. Knuckles spun what other jocks had 
long forgotten or never had the nerve to play, creating. 
a following of dancers who came just to hear his 
signature sound. They called this sound Warehouse 
music. For short, house music. 

Knuckles’ rival at the Playground, Farley Keith, de- 
scribes how house got its name a little differently. 
“Chicago radio had never heard of mixing before 
1981. Programmers wanted Djs to play commercial 
R&B. | wanted to be different, so | played imports. | 
gave imports the name house because nobody in the 
whole city was playing it, | brought them to the club, 
and the first couple of times | got a few frowns. But 
after a while people at the Playground were going 
nuts, and everybody started playing imports because 
they didn’t wantto be left behind. The DJ became such 
a force that the music he played became his music, 
and people would accept it. Because | played an 
import like ‘Brainwash’ [by the Belgian group Telex 
with English lyrics by Sparks], other DJs picked up on 
it, and Imports Etc. sold 1,000 copies in two weeks. 

“After everyone jumped on the bandwagon and 
played what | was playing, it wasn’t special to me 
anymore. So then | brought my drum machine to the 
club and learned to play records that used the same 
machine, like ‘Dirty Talk’ by Klein and MBO. Frankie 
Knuckles and | used to play many of the same records, 
but whereas he would play a song from beginning to 
end or make a re-edited version at home and bring itin 
to the Warehouse, | played my drum machine along 
with the records so that the crowd could really feel that 
heavy, heavy foot. To play a record like Shannon's ‘Let 
the Music Play’ that didn’t have a really driving foot 
was to get tomatoes thrown at you. You had to drive 
them with your beat. Call me the foot doctor.” 

House music first moved out of the clubs when 
Keith organized WBMX-FMS Hot Mix 5, piecing to- 
gether fragments of dance cuts into a seamless groove. 
Keith claims tu have been the first to play obscure 
oldies, imports, drum machines, and early rhythm- 
only tracks like “On and On” by Chicago's Jesse Saun- 
ders. “With Jesse making records in ‘82, he gave ev- 
eryone the confidence to believe in themselves,” Keith 
acknowledges. “People thought, ‘If he can make rec- 
‘ords, shit, can make ‘em ,too.’ Thatwentintothe mind 
of every DJ.” As the DJs turn producers, they bring their 
rough mixes to the Hot Mix 5. Exposure on these 
shows creates a demand for a record even before it is 
released and ensures the producer of turning enough 
profit to make the next rough mix, and the process 
repeats itself. According to Farley, “). M. Silk’s ‘Music 
Is the Key’ was played on our mixes and in the clubs so 
much before it was released that it sold 2,000 copies 
the day it finally came out. 
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“Today's house music is built around a straight foot 
going BOOM BOOM BOOM BOOM, with every beat 
and a bass line playing eighth notes. It isn’t very me- 
lodic and doesn’t fill up the whole spectrum. House 
records aren't real busy. And where a snare drum 
would establish the beat in a rock record, the foot 
establishes the house beat. Heavy-voiced guys like 
Colonel Abrams or a woman like Loleatta Holloway 
are best. House music is also trying to find something 
mysterious or old to play. Everybody can't play old 
records, because you can’t find them. And if they're 
reissued, then they're no big deal anymore because 
everyone can get them. The lyrical content has to be 
right or else it isn’t house.” 

House lyrical content consists of dancing and sex. 
“Jacking your body” (moving up and down on a dance 
floor) can easily slide into sex. Especially on Farley 
Keith’s records. On his first, “Aw Shucks” by Jack- 





Above: House music godiathers Jackmaster Funk 
(left) and Chip E. taking the air of sweet home 
Chicago 





master Funk, a black Betty Boop voice squeaks at the 
‘onset, “Hey big boy, are you gonna make me feel the 
bass on this record?” It then screams “Ohhh, work my 
body down to the floor,” and then propositions, 
“Farley, come here and let me jack your little dick, 
too.” Like the incessantly booming beat, house sex- 
uality is reduced to absurdly aggressive basics, but not 
without a self-mocking playfulness and an underlying 
message of liberation. “Jack the Dick” by Jackmaster 
Dick repeats the phrase “Suck my dick, bitch” several 
dozen times at various speeds before evolving into the 
chant, “Suck my motherfuckin’ dick, bitch.” For Chi- 
cago’s black gays threatened by AIDS, jacking the 
night away at an after-hours club has become the most 
physically gratifying alternative to sex. “Around 1984, 
when people started becoming aware that there was a 
real house scene,” says Chip E., “people also became 
aware of everyone else being gay. It became really 
fashionable fo flit around. Everybody wanted to be 
gay. Now everybody wants to be a DJ.” Sex becomes 
‘on record both obsessively salacious and absurd. No- 
where is this more explicit than on “Sensuous Woman 


Goes Disco” by Jackmaster Dick’s Revenge. In a 
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WITH ENEMIES 
LIKE THESE, 
WE NEED FRIENDS 


Censorship is like the weather—everyone talks about it, but no one does 
anything about it. 

Which is precisely what makes the fundamentalist attack on rock ‘n’ roll so 
dangerous. They’re counting on no one doing anything about it. 

To raise the hundreds of millions of dollars the TV pitchmen like Swaggart, Falwell, 
and Robertson do, they need causes. And rock ‘n’ roll is the perfect target. 

There are some very serious problems in America today, but there is no evidence 
that rock causes any of them. Rock may mirror the torments of society, but it doesn't 
create them. Rock is not inspired by the Devil, nor condemned by God, just the 
charlatans who use God as an unlicensed and unlimited endorsement of what is fast 
becoming a billion-dollar industry. 

We formed MUSIC IN ACTION to stand up to this insidious enemy that wants to 
change the world till it suits them. Join us by simply refusing to shop at stores that 
censor what you can read or listen to. There are plenty more stores that let you 
think for yourself. And write to your congressmen and senators and demand they 
tell you where they stand on rock censorship. This is their election year—don't let 
them sit on a fence that may be dividing your personal freedoms. 

Let them know you care. Or write to us, and we'll send it on. 

All it will cost you is a stamp. 

What will not protesting cost us? 


MUSIC IN ACTION 


155 E. 55th St., Suite 6-H, New York, NY 10022 
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THEY CALL IT.. 


ANGER! 


FOR ALL HIS OUTWARD CHARM THERE WAS A DARIC 
SIDE To STEVE THAT PERHAPS ONLY | COULD 
‘SEE . BY MOST PEOPLE, INFACT, HE WAS. 
OFTEN LIKENED TO “A BARREL OF MONKEYS ’ 
HEARING THIS,, He WOULD BECOME ODDLY DISTANT. 


AFTER THE INITIAL NOVELTY DjssiRATED THE BARREL 
OF MONKEYS STEVE GAUE ME ATCHRISTMAS BECAME 
AN(GHTMARE. (IAS THIS HS WAY CF SAYING THAT WE 
WERE THROUGH HE HAD A REPUTATION FOR 
DISCARDING WOMEN LIKE USED KLEENEX. 
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STEVE WAS NEVER MORE PROUD THAN WHILE 
SHOWING OFF HIS COLLECTION OF USED 
KLEENEX, Saip To BE THE MosT EXTENSUE 
INTHE WORLD. THIS WAS His ONLY EXTRAVAGANKE, 
HOWEVER... GETTING HIM TO SPEND MONEY on! 








HOW ,| WONDERED WHILE PULLING A FEW OF 
STEVE'S LESS HEALTHY TEETH, WILL THIS CRAZY 
ROMANCE AFFECT MY BUDDING CAREER AS 
A DENTIST ® STEVE, PERHAPS SENSING MY 
VULNERABILITY, SUDDENLY SAT UPRIGHT,RINSED, 


APPARENTLY |TleD IT TOO TIGHT, AS STEVE 
BEGAN 10 GAG, FRIGHTENING THE MONKEYS 
INTO A SCREECHING FRENZY. TEETH AND KLEENEX 
FLEW EVERY WHERE . IS THIS, | THOUGHT AS. 
CONSCIOUSNESS SLIPPED MERCIFULLY AWAY, 


ANYTHING ELSE WAS LIKE PULLING TEETH / 


AND ASKED ME-TO TIE THE KNOT / 





WHY THEY CALL IT... DANGEROUS LOVE © 
































monologue from a comedy album, a Sensuous 
‘Woman proclaims, “I intend to put something on your 
mind and leave your dick tingling. Wait a minute, 
now. You know you got a big dick, motherfucker, Take 
your time.” Chip E. explains: “Some of the music is 
explicitly sexual because some of the individuals are 
explicitly sexual. House is suited for the way people 
dance now, which is like being in bed but standing up. 
‘Jacking’ is to house as ‘boogying’ was to disco. We 
gear our music for dancing, not for radio. We don’t 
have people telling us what we can or cannot do.” 
Chip E’s mom wrote the lyrics to his recent produc- 
tion, “Godfather of House” by House People. 

Chip E. is atypical house story. "I was a DJ for about 
six years. And | noticed the simplicity of a lot of the 
imports that were selling at the record store | was 
working at, Imports Etc. | sold my brand-new turn- 
tables for a few hours time at an eight-track studio. | 
borrowed some keyboards and drum machines to 
have an acetate made, and my friends in the Hot Mix 5 
started playing it immediately. Right away people 
started asking for it at the store. | borrowed my 
mother’s income-tax check and had one thousand 
copies pressed. We sold five hundred the first day and 
the other five hundred went within the week.” Chip 
E’s next single, ‘Like This’ has sold about 40,000 
copies, but an estimated half of them were bootlegs, 
which continues to be a local problem. 

Inatypical house record, vocalists are just accesso- 
ries to the beat. They're there so people will remember 
what record to buy. Singers often don’t get anywhere 
near the right notes and sometimes don’t even try to 
interpret the lyrics. Another connection with Italian 
disco. On a Farley import favorite like “Feel the Drive” 
by Doctor's Cat, the Italian singers try to imitate black 
‘Americans while attacking the thoroughly insipid lyr- 
ics with severe solemnity. They sound, naturally, like 
Italians phonetically imitating black Americans with- 
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out a clue about what they are singing. This doesn’t 
bother house people. 

‘Two exceptions to this pattern are Screamin’ 
Rachael and Darryl Pandy. Rachael, a punky blond, 
ran a new-wave club called the Space Place out of a 
former food-storage building. “The police raided my 
club almost every week,” she screams. “But since | 
wasn’t doing anything wrong, the only way they could 
stop me was to condemn the building.” She went for 
advice to the Hot Mix 5 and Jesse Saunders, who 
collaborated with her on “Fantasy,” an early house 
record that sounds like Blondie on a beatbox budget. 
She has since worked with Afrika Bambaataa and 
Colonel Abrams and eventually found an ironic ticket 
to exposure, “I just did a commercial for Seagrams's 
Bruce Juice wine cooler they're aiming for the young 
urban audience. | guess Seagrams thinks that house is 
just the right sound they need to reach that market.” 

Darryl Pandy is an enormous man, a Refrigerator 
Perry gone disco diva. He comes from a Broadway and 
opera background and has a six-and-a-half octave 
range. Ask him to prove it and he'll gladly sing selec- 
tions from Porgy and Bess, taking on both Porgy and 
Bess. On record, most notably “Love Can't Turn 
Around,” Pandy resembles a possessed cross between 
his idols Yma Sumac and Minnie Ripperton, with a 
dark trace of Loleatta Holloway. Like Doctor's Cat, 
Pandy sings with emotions endearingly inappropriate 
to the material. He begins “Love Can’t Turn Around” 
with all the hypermasculinity of an ill-fated Wagnerian 
baritone, to come back in the third verse as Screamin’ 
Jay Hawkins. His dynamics are so ridiculously wrong, 
by contemporary R&B standards that they become 
absolutely right for house. 

Pandy’s histrionics are emblematic of the house 
scene in general. House is about the loss of decorum 
and control. From sexual extravagance to dance-floor 
excess, everything about house is geared toward los- 








ing it. The mania for obscure dance records, their 
inflated prices, the vocalists who can’t stay on pitch, 
the fly-by-night labels that pump out more records 
than most people can keep up with, the mixes that 
sound like they could damage your woofers and 
tweeters, and the pressings that sound like eggs frying 
behind the music all add up to a scene spinning off its 
axis. Whether it refers to dancing or fucking, Gary Bs 
whispered chant of “Release my soul/I’ve lost con- 
wol/I'm too far gone/Ain’t no way back” on Adonis’s 
“No Way Back” serves as the house prayer for 
deliverance. 

‘As intense as the house party gets, these Chicagoans 
still retain a sense of community. When Pandy de- 
clares, “Ohhoho, you just look so good. (gasp) Stand- 
ing right there (gasp) waiting for a big, (gasp) good- 
looking man like me just to (gasp) come over there and 
run my hands (gasp) in your long, beautiful black hair 
and look into your big, beautiful (gasp) brown eyes 
and kissss your sssensssuousss lipsss,” the house au- 
dience knows he’s doing a Loleatta Holloway/Isaac 
Hayes/Teddy Pendergrass love-rap thing, and he 
makes perfect sense. To the rest of the world, however, 
Pandy’s sensuality may seem grossly overstated. Like 
every cult music, house is a set of codes, a language 
mutually understood by those who speak it but delib- 
erately foreign to outsiders. Despite the tension cre- 
ated by major labels coming in to take away talent 
(Geffen has Jesse Saunders and the Bang Orchestra, 
RCA has J. M. Silk, and other labels have courted D.J. 
International), the music makers themselves still all 
work on each other's projects, resist outside attempts 
to slow down their furious production pace, and gen- 
erally hang together like a family. As Screamin’ 
Rachael puts it, “What you see with D.). International 
is like a new Chess label appearing. We've got a lot of 
blues, soul, and gangster influences. After all, we are 
from Chicago.” ry 
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YOU WANT CONCERTS OF THE BEST 
NEW MUSICAL GROUPS- 

LIKE FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS AND 

THE SMITHEREENS. WE HAVE THEM. 
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“Of the 500 reggae shows in America, the most 
influential is Reggae Beat.” —CASHBOX 
YOUR FAVORITE 
T.V. MUSIC PROGRAM 


REGGAE BEAT soo hionis FA 
INTERNATIONA : 


with Hank Holmes and Roger Steffens 


Featuring the best and rarest of 25 years of Jamaican music, 
plus live concerts and exclusive interviews. 








The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Hell and 


Legs Sawyet 


One hundred years after the publication of The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Legs McNeil and Mrs. Hell’s little boy Richard 
light out for parts unknown via rubber raft on the Mississippi... 


Article by Richard Hell and Legs McNeil 





7 Chapter One: In which Huck Hell tastes 
the exhilaration of the open road 





here's a mild drizzle, an early-morning rain in 

Hannibal that makes things sparkle and smell 

good. Anything goes, it feels like. “Rollin’, 
, rollin’ on the river!” | feel set free, 
unleashed dog. Even our motel, the Huck ‘n’ Tom, 
seems exotic, There’s nothing like being a stranger 
with a little change in your pocket. And today Legs 
and | are setting off down the Mississippi. 

I'm forever amazed at how much fun it is to leave. 
Arriving has its points, but leaving is inexhaustible. 
‘And what better opportunity for leaving could there be 
than a drift down the river, because what does a river 
do but leave? 

But who is this wimp I'm with, who gargles Kool- 
Aid (“It's for people who want to be more Kool”) for his 
oral hygiene and breakfast in one and when the going 
gets tough goes to sleep? It’s happy-go-lucky Legs 
McNeil, my old pal and parasite, who likes to let me 
insult him. The perfect travel companion. 

Legs and | go back a long way. He and his friend 
John Holmstrom started Punk magazine and were re- 
sponsible for applying the name “punk” to the music 
we slumfolk were playing at CBGB's in '76. Punk 
promoted the beery, white, cartoon, high school ver- 
sion of rock ‘n’ roll cherished by its founders. Legs was 
famous for being obnoxious, but only if he knew you 
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well enough to try. A guy frequently forced to apolo- 
gize, though not frequently enough, sort of like a court 
jester. 

1 am glad to be gone. I've been uprooted from a 
double life in New York of stunned, punch-drunk 
domesticity with a new wife and child on one hand 
and flights of sordid, solitary soul-searching at the 
typewriter and tape recorder in my slum office on the 
other and dropped into this gigantic real-life Tom and 
Huck amusement park in mid-America, and | am eat- 
ing it up. 

Hannibal is fresh. They do their share of merchan- 
dising Mark Twain mythology, but it's really just a 
small farm town on the Mississippi. They just sell a 
different form of corn. What prevents it from being a 
somewhat seedy, city-sized, Mark Twain theme park is 
the river. The river is unmanageable. | heard there 
were five deaths on the stretch we covered the week 
we were there. 

When we arrive at the riverfront with our taxi full of 
gear, the riverbank is lined with townfolk gazing at the 
water and talking among themselves. We set to pump- 
ing up our pair of rubber rafts, and groups of curious 
and friendly locals drift over to inquire about our 
activity. They seem a little alarmed at our plans to take 
to the river for a week in these flimsy crafts. John Hark, 
Hannibal's flood coordinator (as well as traffic super- 
intendent, civil defense assistant, and a couple of 
other titles), informs us with a wolfish grin that the 
water level here, normally nine feet, is now 19.6 and 
rising. He's a nice man, tough and capable-looking in 
his dark aviator glasses, who seems to find our efforts 
to arrange ourselves and our mountain of gear highly 
amusing. The river is flooding. When we try to ascer- 
tain certain practical points, such as how far before 
reaching the river’s huge canal-like locks we should 
pull ashore to escape sudden death or criminal 
charges, he tells us that he doesn’t have any idea, that 
he doesn’t know what the river is doing—nobody 
knows what the river is doing. “That's why they pay me 
to stand out here.” 

In my bimbo style I'm enjoying all this, but it’s 
making Legs very nervous. He becomes Captain 





Illustrations by John Holmstrom 


McNeil, impatiently criticizing my struggle to inflate 
the rafts with a leaky foot pump, but only when he 
can spare the time from his intense and tight-lipped 
consultations with the flood coordinator concerning 
naval strategy. They pore over a beautiful (if useless, 
under the circumstances) set of detailed river maps 
that one of the onlookers has taken the trouble to 
retrieve from his house and donate to us. 

We've become the town’s diversion for the day. 
The onlookers are helpful and good-natured, if dis- 
couraging. One lady with a ceaseless, dreamy smile, 
whose whole gawky brood materializes around her 
as the afternoon progresses, keeps pulling me aside 
to assure me she'll pray for us. She explains that she’s 
just returned from driving all night to attend a Jimmy 
Swaggart revival meeting in Kansas City. My blood 
goes a little cold, knowing that Swaggart would deem 
me a ripe candidate for spontaneous combustion. 

Iam actually moved by her concern for our safety. 
She seems so innocent and goodwilled, if a little 
touched. | only have good feelings about her be- 
havior, and | don’t have the time nor the inclination to 
go prospecting for meanness. (There's no doubt that 
racism, homophobia, sexism, and everything else 
abound hereabouts, but | intend to avoid provoking 
their expression.) As Twain notifies the reader at the 
beginning of Huck Finn, “Persons attempting to find a 
motive in this narrative will be prosecuted; persons 
attempting to find a moral in it will be banished; 
persons attempting to find a plot in it will be shot.” 

It’s a party on the waterfront. But its already five 
o'clock, and the sky looks threatening. The rafts are 
finally ready, and the supplies are packed. As | drag 
the stuff to the water's edge, Legs makes a last run toa 
bait-and-tackle store for some more rope. When he 
returns, his face is twitching and flecks of spit gather 
and pop from the corners of his mouth as he speaks. 
(This is a symptom, | will come to recognize, of Legs 
in a state of suppressed hysteria.) He had asked the 
proprietor of the tackle shop about our prospects and 
was told, “That river will take you wherever it wants.” 

Frankly, | don’t mind that Legs is such a hysterical 
little twerp. Let him do the worrying. 


© Chapter Two: In which Legs Sawyer 
questions his own sanity 





ne minute and thirty-two seconds after we 
push off from Hannibal, |, Legs Sawyer, am 
completely insane. 

“TOLD YOU NOT TO BUY THOSE GODDAMN 
PADDLES!” | scream at Huckleberry Hell as we 
flounder around the small flooded harbor with the 50 
or so bored residents of Hannibal looking on. “YOU. 
NEVER LISTEN TO ME! THOSE PADDLES ARE SHIT! 
ANYONE CAN SEE THAT! | WANTED TO BUY SOME 
OTHER OARS, BUT YOU WOULDN'T LET ME! YOU 
NEVER LISTEN TO ME! NOBODY EVER LISTENS TO 
ME!” 

Everybody is listening now. Listening and laughing, 
After he’d only rowed a few strokes, the scoops of 
Huck’s paddles, little plastic gizmos that screw onto 
aluminum poles, decide they would rather go for a 
swim than work. A vision of me pulling Hell the entire 
300 miles to our final destination of Memphis sends 
me into the waygonesphere. | would think it funny, 
except the entrance to the river is just a few yards away, 
and over the flood wall trees the size of locomotives 





barrel down the muddy channels, smashing every- 
thing in their way. Hell doesn’t care, he is delirious 
with laughter, caught in the exhilaration of leaving. 

All can think of is St. Theresa’s quote, “More tears 
are shed over answered prayers than unanswered 
ones.” Suddenly this seems like a bad idea. The river is 
bigger than big. The sky is overcast and foreboding, 
and I'm feeling slightly doomed. 

| glance over my shoulder at the townsfolk provid- 
ing the laugh-track for our departure. The crowd of 
farmers and their wives and kids are choking down 
Hamburger Helper burgers, slapping their knees, and 
shaking their heads at our ridiculous attempt to get out 
of the harbor. 

Earlier in the day the local sheriff, two state troopers, 
and the Hannibal flood coordinator had shown up and 
told us they were more than a little alarmed at our 
plans. Hell was worried that they were going to try to 
stop us, but | knew they couldn’t have cared less if two 
crazed New Yorkers bought it on the river. They just 
wanted the right info on us to speed along the paper- 
work when it came time to ship home our bodies. | 
was hoping they would at least make a half-assed 
attempt at talking us out of our trip, but no. 

It wasn’t supposed to be like this at all. The adven- 
tures of Huck and Tom and Jim have been the ultimate 








Above: Legs and the turtle: But where did all the 
details come from? From a * feeling” the world had. 





escape for 100 years. The dream of saying, “Ah, fuck 
it!” and lighting out for parts unknown is an idea that is 
intrinsic to American literature and constantly tempts 
the American soul. The idea is updated every decade 
or so by guys like Jack Kerouac and Hunter Thompson. 
But Twain did it first and best. It's all there in Huck 
Finn—the racism, the ignorance, the courage, and the 
adventure. What makes the characters so great is that 
anyone can play them. They are the universal embodi- 
ment of free spirits who defy convention and the con- 
fines of “civ’lization” (as Huck put it) for the more 
important things in life: pirating and adventure. Twain 
perfectly captured that eternal lazy summer now 
tucked away in the corner of our collective 
consciousness. 

While all this stuff is bouncing around in my brain, 
we repair the oars and quickly get caught in a fast 
current that sweeps us into the river. Too late to turn 
back now. I'm tense, sitting high on my gear, which is 
overloading my puny two-man raft, waiting for the 
worst, while Huck’s stretched out in his luxurious four- 
man raft (after all, he was a rock star once), grinning at 
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Legs MeNei 


my frenzied bug eyes. The only thing that connects us 
is a 30-foot strand of clothesline. 

‘Our world suddenly downshifts into low gear. As 
soon as Humiliating Hannibal disappears around a 
bend, the sun breaks through the clouds, the river 
widens by what looks like a mile, things get lazy, and 
we flow back in time. 

Not a soul besides us on the river. Everything is 
green and full of life. Herons and birds that look like 
dive-bombers soar overhead. Turtles are stacked three 
deep on logs along the shore. The vegetation is so lush 
it’sas if someone painted it a Day-Glo green. The sky is 
so wide it looks like it’s being projected in Panavision. 
‘The world has suddenly gotten very big. 

Huckleberry Hell gives me a big smile as he puffs on 
‘one of his gold-filtered black cigarettes, looking fash- 
ionable even in a rubber raft. It's one of those “You 
wimp, | told you it would be cool!” smiles. There is 
nothing to say. The serenity here is amazing, and 
we're getting drunk on it. The only thing to do is lie 
back and take it all in. 


around the camp fire later that night. “We need a 
new frontier. | think the Amazon is next!” We are 


|: still too civilized ‘round here!” Huck decides 


dogged by the trappings of civilization all the way 
down the river. 

We awake the next morning with the river kissing 
our tent stakes, Huck is overjoyed at the thought that if 
we had slept late we would have drowned. | don’t 
know how many feet the river's risen, but it's swal- 
lowed up another 14 yards of dry land. Over his morn- 
ing coffee Huck announces that maybe there is still 
adventure enough to be had on the Mississippi, and, 
as if in response to his benevolentattitude, as we break 
camp, the river rises another foot. 


WF Chapter Three: Just a couple of old river rats 





soon as we push off from the sandbar, we're 

faced with our first dam. It looks like a series of 

arches made of bricks, with garage-door 
floodgates hali-lowered in the archways. An embar- 
rassment to the river and us. It's tempting to contemp- 
late running a gateway, but it would be even more 
embarrassing to be fished out of the debris and placed 
under arrest. 





camped on a sandbar about 10 miles below Hannibal, 
having decided to wait until morning to tackle the first 
dam we have to make it through, somewhere around 
the next bend. Huck is a true Lower East Side woods- 
man.. As soon as we tie up the boats he dumps the 
food pack and feverishly attacks the food pile with a 
trusty can opener. Lighting the camp fire is more like a 
napalm attack (with me running for cover when he 
tosses the match because of the amount of lighter fluid 
he uses). And now he’s bored because we've stopped 
moving. A train roaring by and electronic bug killers 
zapping away outside a cluster of farmhouses on a hill 
‘overlooking our campsite are cramping Huck’s style. 

“No dams on the Amazon...” he moans out loud, 
“and they got real Indians, and you can get all kinds of 
buried treasure, genuine buried treasure.” 

“But we're only ten miles outside of Hannibal," | 
remind him as | gobble down my dinner of corned 
beef hash. We both are glad it's too dark to see what we 
are eating. The hash is justa little too crunchy. I start to 
tell Huck about the family of slugs | saw on the rotted 
logs we used for firewood, but decide not to ruin his 
dinner. Huck’s upset enough, convinced that we'll be 
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Above: Trees the size of locomotives were on the 
river, but Hell didn’t care. He was delirious with the 
exhilaration of leaving. 





So we have to walk around the lock gate, which is 
closed to all traffic until the river stops rising. Captain 
McNeil takes over. I'm grateful both for his command 
of logistics and his willingness to stand balanced in a 
two-man rubber raft (in order to hand bundles up the 
lock wall to me), We have to float the raft right up to the 
lock wall, and climb a ladder carrying everything we 
have. Then we drop the boats over the other side of the 
gates and reload our stuff. It's a pain in the ass. The 
only other way is to shoot through the floodgates, but 
the lockmaster informed us that is not only insane but 
illegal. 

Soon we're on our way again. Nothing to do but 
float. The quiet and calm swallow us up. It’s so satisfy- 
ing to move along without exertion and without a 
sound. It’s a beautiful day, not a soul around, the sun 
shining in our faces. I’ve got tuna fish and fruit cocktail 
right under my head (the food bag is my back rest), my 





Frankly, | don't mind that Legs is 
such a hysterical little twerp. Let 
him do the worrying. 


special-treat cigarettes (imported Simon Arzt Royal 
Dragoons in their big maroon box) in the right-hand 
pocket of my camouflage field jacket, and a whole 
river's worth of sweet-smelling, full-color, 3D scenery 
to slide through. The river sort of swivels you around 
as you're floating, so you get to pan as you track. 

This is the soul of the trip. The river is God, and 
there’s no one else. Even Legs and | are practically the 
same person, conveniently divided into two memo- 
ries. (We haven't seen anyone else moving on the river 
since we set out.) We don’t talk much while we're 
drifting, except to point out the odd wild turkey, snag, 
snake, cloud, or other point of interest. We get the 
same satisfaction from the silence, the streaming 
scene, and the perfect adequacy of our means. | think 
it’s no small thing to accept that the river's going to take 
you where it wants to. 

Suddenly Legs screams, “Paddle! Paddle!” so we 
can make it around one side of some island to escape 
the barge traffic, but, as we've seen, the river officials 
have halted traffic altogether, and anyway Legs is hold- 
ing the map upside down. When we miss the turn and 
nothing whatsoever happens, he gives up and volun- 
teers to put the map away. “That river's gonna take us 
where it wants to.” 

After three or four hours of lounging down the river 
like kings, we pull up at Louisiana, Missouri, a little 
town of about 4,000 people. | want to buy a rod and 
reel, but it's late and the stores are closed, so we 
decide to get a bite to eat and ask about camping spots. 

We leave the rafts at the edge of town and follow the 
railroad tracks past some abandoned warehouses until 
we hit the street. We pass a drunk. A couple of kids 
point us toward the only restaurant still open. It’s a 
beautiful old town. Little clapboard houses, each with 
its own wings and gables and window shapes under 
the trees. All hilly. We're half stoned on the smell of 
fresh-mown grass, casing abandoned buildings for the 
night. Frolicking river rats. 


We're just a couple of old river rats 
Everyone thinks we're bats 

But we just like to gambol with the gnats 
We're just a pair of old river rats 


Or my favorite: 


I'man old cowpoke 
But my friend's a joke 


The drunks and kids talk to us, but parents turn away. 

The restaurant turns out to be one of those over- 
air-conditioned, understaffed, airport-type food 
morgues. They treat us like vermin, and the food goes 
down like concrete (recipe: Fry the frozen stuff, boil 
the canned). It’s demoralizing. Legs starts whining that 
he wants to stay in a motel (he’s “tired”), but that’s 
ridiculous. The snotty waitress says there’s a campsite 
nearby. 

As we're going back to the rafts to retrieve our 
sleeping bags and tents, three young drunks in a noisy 
dune buggy insist we accept a lift. They drop us off at 
the campground unharmed. The campground ap- 
pears to be a laundromat in the slums, but it’s too late 
to look elsewhere, so we're forced to fork over $8 for 
the night. 

They've rented usa slot in a parking lot (for “recrea- 
tional vehicles”). We sit down in the gravel, and | pull 
‘out my notebook. A spot of bird shit lands between us. 
So this is where the river leads. Legs goes for a look 
around. I can hear singing from a church above us and 
violent little brats yelling at each other on the trashy 
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street across the creek. I wonder if they've seen us. At 
least we're bigger than they are. 

Legs returns to say he's found us a better berth. He 
leads me to a small drive-through building nestled 
between the laundromat and parking lot. We'll at least 
have a smooth floor here and privacy and a roof over 
our heads. It even has fluorescent lighting. 

“Richard, we're in a fucking car wash!” 

“The world looks wonderful through the doors of a 
car wash.” I read from the sign on the wall: “May we 
suggest you try our self-service car wash for motorcy- 
cles, lawn furniture, boats, venetian blinds, lawn 
mowers, anything portable and washable...” 

“See,” says Legs, “we could have cleaned out your 
boat.” 

(I'd made a half-successful attempt to pee in the 
river from my raft.) 

“Right, we could have pulled it right in here, and 
cleaned it out. But still, you may be surprised. One of 
the local slingshot-wielding preteens may rifle his 
mother's purse for a little change and insert it in the 
machine on the wall when we're asleep, and we'll be 
washed all the way to the river.” 

We're laughing. It's great to be a vagrant! We're 
even anticipating a visit from the local police. What's 
the worst he can do? Supply us with more material? 
We go about our itinerant business all day in our guise 
of cheerful, half-witted vagrancy. 

We have lots of adventures that night: | cruise the 
local mini-mart for snacks, a cop comes by, we see 
the closed-up town by the light of my strap-on head- 
lamp, find a dead cat, have another run-in with the 
dune buggy. | wanted to bring the dead cat with us for 
good luck, but Legs wouldn’t let me. 

The next morning we tramp around the town 
some, picking up supplies—a fishing rod—and mail- 
ing some things home (Legs gets tired again and 
throws a tantrum in the post office; this city life is 
murder on him), then push off for some serious 
exploring. 





87 Chapter Four: You don’t hafta worry if you 
got no money 





oddamn, it’s great to be back on the river after 

‘a day of farting around Louisiana, Missouri. 

Huck drove me nuts searching the town for the 
ultimate fishing rod. 1 should have just gotten him a 
Popeil Pocket Fisherman from the place in Times 
Square where we bought his raft, but we had been too 
busy talking oars. 

Hell and | have been pals in the loosest sense of the 
word forabout ten years. We drank and caroused in the 
same places, worked on a few projects together— 
usually ending with him screaming “INCOMPETENT 
ASSHOLE!” at me—and borrowed money from the 
same person, so each knew how badly the other was 
doing throughout our different careers. But then he 
would get fabulous deals that allowed him to buy huge 
21-inch color television sets while | was stranded on 
bar stools constantly looking for someone to take me 
home. Their home. He would always promise to invite 
me over to watch Green Acres, but he never did. 

Even when he was doing as bad as me, he always 
had some hot-looking French woman hanging all over 
him. It wasn’t fair. And when | tried to hang out with 
them, the girl would always bribe me with beers to 
keep me from corrupting Hell with talk of Bullwinkle 
and Heckle and Jeckle. Eurotrash didn’t think it hip 
then. | always suspected those broads helped him fill 
that romantic doomed poet/rock star image he needed 
in order to feel authentic. Because, boy, was Richard 
ever doomed-looking, and, in fact, so were those 
chicks. But then Richard cleaned up his act and in 
spired me to. But he’s been so Zen-like so far it's 
actually a relief when he finally throws a tantrum. On 
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the third cast of his brand new fishing rod, the reel 
springs apart like it was booby-trapped. 

“That guy was a devil man! He was just waiting for a 
sucker like me to buy this worthless piece of shit!” 

It goes on like that for half an hour. Just when | think 
Huck has gotten it all out of his system, he starts on 
another tirade. | don’t blame him. Monster catfish are 
all around our boats, flipping their tails in the air every 
now and then just to frustrate him. He is so determined 
to catch a few, and they are so teasing, I’m afraid he is 
going to poke out their eyes and stick bamboo shoots 
into their gills before frying them up. Luckily, the town 
of Clarksville appears in a break of flooded forest 
walls, and we head for the first patch of grass we've 
seen since Louisiana, Missouri. 

1 don’t know how Huck does it, but within minutes 
of his arrival anywhere, the locals offer him the world. 
As we tie up the boats in Clarksville under a weeping 
willow, an overdressed good ol’ boy offers to drive him 
to the local tackle shop. “You stay here and watch the 
boats,” he mumbles to me over his shoulder. “I'll be 
right back.” 

Well, I'm finally alone. Free of my overprotective 
big brother. | stroll on over to the Clarksville Boat Club 
a few yards away to use the phone. But the front door 
of this plain-looking white building that protrudes over 
the flooded river is secured with one of those elaborate 
push-button, touch-tone kinds of locks. Like in the 
Pentagon. “This is kind of strange,” | think. | see the 
local lynch mob sitting around nursing Budweisers 
and Seven and Sevens, just waiting for some idiot like 
me to walk in the door. Twenty pairs of bloodshot eyes 
turn my swagger into a slouch. “I think | got the wrong 
address." | laugh, give a little wave, and beat a slow, 
controlling retreat. 

Luckily, the Pontiac roars back under the willows, 
and Huck jumps out looking even more pissed than 
before. 

“That guy wanted twenty-five dollars for the puniest 
looking reel ever.” 

Huck’s chauffeur slowly gets out of the car and 
comes over to where we are standing, looking like it’s 
his fault. 

“Well, | gota reel in the trunk I can let you have,” he 
says, almost pleading with Huck to take it. Huck is 
embarrassed. 

“Well, let me pay you for it,” he mumbles as they 
retire to the back of the car to work things out. A 
minute later Huck emerges looking triumphant. The 
driver is still following on his heels, now feéling bad 
that the five dollars he charged Huck is too much. If 


| wanted to bring the dead cat 
with us for good luck, but Legs 
wouldn't let me. 


this guy's self-esteem was any lower, he'd be six feet 
under, He is a nice old guy, though. Even though he 
has a big old car and his clothes are freshly pressed, 
you can tell he is down-and-out. 

‘Overjoyed that his fishing outfit is whole again, 
Huck leaves me to placate the guy and goes off to play 
alittle one-on-one basketball with the kid. Only every 
time Huck gets too far ahead, the kid changes the rules 
on him, until Huck, finally fed up with his cheating, 
picks up a broom and begins playfully beating the kid 
with it. “So this is what being a parent is all about.” 

We light out of Clarksville laughing and smoking 
butts, feeling again like two old river rats, always with 
the Mississippi at our backs to make a clean getaway 
on. 

Our righteous mood is elevated even higher when 
an hour later we get a chance to spend a million tax 
dollars at the Clarksville dam. As we prepare to unload 
‘our rafts and carry them and our supplies over to the 
lock door, we are ecstatic when the lockmaster in- 
forms us that he will let us float through the lock. We 
dive into the boats as buzzers sound, the crew drive to 
their stations in little golf carts, and everyone prepares 
for our entrance. The lock door slowly swings open, 
we paddle in, it closes behind us, and we can’t help 
but feel like kings as we float around in circles inside 
the lock, watching everyone go to all this trouble and 
expense, using this billion-dollar machine, all for the 
sake of me and Huck in our rubber rafts. 

The lock finally lowers, and the other door opens to 
reveal three sets of tows with trains of barges waiting to 
go upstream. Until now we have been alone on the 
river. Now, here, close up, are the barges everyone has 
been warning us to avoid. Two stories high and half a 
city block wide, the front of the long, flat scows are 
especially designed so that the first one sucks any 
debris it comes across under its bow. Like an inverted 
cow catcher on a train, it pulls anything and every- 
thing underneath the hull and keeps it there until the 
barges pass overt. | look up at the idling monsters and 
pat my Rambo survival knife, knowing | will cut free of 
Huck the second | see one of these babies coming at 
us. We wave to the men in the pilot houses, who return 
our cordiality with sly smiles that suggest these guys 
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‘would not mind using us for target practice if we found 
ourselves out in the main channel with them. 


n hour before sundown we start searching for 

land. Everywhere there are thick walls of for- 

est that seem to go back for miles. There is no 
more shore. The river has swallowed up everything. 
The prospect of having to tie up to a tree and spend the 
night sleeping in the boats is not one we are looking 
forward to. There is the real threat of rolling over in the 
middle of the night and drowning. So we pull close to 
the first line of trees and keep our eyes peeled for the 
first sign of a green patch of grass. We spot one and 
row furiously to get up enough momentum to push 
through the branches and get to it before the current 
pulls us downriver. But we miss. As the sun falls below 
the horizon, so does morale. But when we finally 
‘come out of the thicket of woods, we are surprised to 
find a row of flooded resort houses and beyond them a 
patch of high ground supporting an old barn. 

Never has a camp fire been more appreciated. The 
only problem is the barn turns out to be a kennel for 
some farmers’ prize hunting dogs, and they howl until 
dawn. 

“| wish those fucking dogs would shut up!” | mum- 
ble to Huck as | puff on my last smoke of the day inside 
the tent, but Huck lies on his side watching the last 
‘embers of the fire slowly burn out. | fall asleep to the 
sound of Huck snoring in one ear, the dogs howling in 
the other. 


®™ Chapter Five: In which Huck almost sees 
a bear 





egs goes for some turtles while | gather wood 

and set up camp. Soon he returns, saying he's 

seen a bear, but I'm skeptical. I'd love to believe 

him, but | know he's nuts. | grab his survival knife, 
strap on my trusty headlamp, and go for a look. 

By the time | reach the trail he’s directed me to, it’s 

dark. I'm walking in heavy grass on top of a levee that 

divides the flood backwaters from a swamp. It's cool 





Above: Would you buy a rubber raft from these 
guys? Washed up, off the Mississippi. 





I'm forever amazed at how 
much fun itis to leave. Arriving 
has its points, but leaving is 
inexhaustible. 


out and dead still, except for the groaning bullfrogs. 
The beam from my lamp illuminates whatever | look at 
in such vivid relief that it looks like a living theatrical 
set. feel like some kind of magical beast with a light in 
its forehead. After walking a long time, I'm about to 
run back when | hear a splash in the swamp. I stand 
still and switch off the headlamp. More splashing. I'm 
down on my belly in the tall grass. Ithink I'm in love. It 
sounds like a gorilla stumbling through the water. 
Some very large animal that doesn’t care how much 
noise it makes. My eyes are wet with excitement. | 
shine my light through the trees hoping to see some- 
thing, but | don't. 

On the way back I stop every few steps to listen for 
something. | hear a different kind of splash, like some- 
thing belly-flopping from the trees on the other side of 
the levee (which turns out to be beaver tails slapping), 
but no more bear. I'm so energized by all this mystery 
that | break into a sprint every few minutes. 

Back at camp we sit around the fire and talk bear 
(and women and corned beef). It’s a beautiful night, 
the moon nearly full and the sky sprinkled with stars, 
Wildlife noises like nothing we've heard before. 
Yelps, howls, growls, honks, cries, and whistles. The 
fire's as good to look at, as satisfying and entertai 
as the passing sky, water, and trees are in the day. 

The next moming | go one way with my fishing rod 
and Legs the other with his turtle net. [follow a narrow 
trail along the edge of the marsh. Every few steps a frog 
leaps for the water, which is clear gold in the sunlight 
and all tangled with branches. It’s shallow, with large 
patches of brownish algae, and minnows darting 
everywhere. 

The place is absolutely berserk with life. | could 
stay here a long time, make up names for the birds. 
Never saw so many different kinds—every color, 
shape, sound, and size. 

When | get back to camp, Legs shows me a keeper 
turtle he’s found. To look at itis to be astonished. Its a 
plain old turtle, about eight inches across. But where 
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“turtle feeling” the world had. Is there 
something wrong with my loving being 
here so much? I feel like an adulterer. 
Escaping the city and ambition and re- 
sponsibilities. My wife calls me a big 
baby. Humans brainwash you. But hu- 
mans and families and jobs aren’t the 
world, We're just another of the world’s 
feelings. Just dirt that talks. Our job is 
to speak for the dirt. Stand up for the 
mud 


Chapter Six: With no particular 
place to go 


loday the river offers no relief or 
anticipation. It is getting more 
and more civilized. Abandoned 
houses with their first floors sub- 
merged in water pop up out of the river, 
casting a gloomy pall over the place. 
Normally, on this stretch of river, the 
water would be alive with motorboats 
and water-skiers, families of inborn mu- 
tant children mucking up the place, but 
even though the sun is shining and the 
trees gently rustling in the breeze, the 
assault of the outraged river on the tacky 
resort homes creates an eerie mood. It's 
as if nature took its revenge at being 
spoiled for man’s pleasure. Still, as if to 
defy the mighty river, the rapid-fire de- 
livery of a television game-show host 
breaks the overwhelming quiet. 

We spot the source. Up on a second- 
story balcony, a housewife is lounging 
on a deck chair, surrounded by her 
brood of kids, watching TV and catch- 
ing a few rays. She doesn’t seem con- 
cerned that she’s trapped in her home, 
the river raging through her downstairs 
living room, catfish making minnows in 
the guest room. We call up to her, ask- 
ing for directions to the nearest town 
where we can pull the rafts ashore. But 
she can’t hear us, the volume on the TV 
is up so high. “Well, gentlemen, let’s see 
what your wives predicted you'd say 

‘next-door neighbor also marooned 
on his porch hears our calls, but by the 
time he gets the woman to turn down 






her set, we're almost out of screaming 
range. 

"GET TO THE GAS STATION A HALF 
MILE DOWN,” the man offers. 

The houses are getting closer to- 
gether, but they’re empty of life again. 
There doesn’t seem to be any gas sta- 
tion. We spot a town on the Illinois side 
and decide to make a try for it. This is 
our first attempt to make it entirely 
across the river, and we are not hopeful. 
The current is just too strong for us to 
beat it rowing, but we're getting desper- 
ate for fresh water, and this may be our 
last chance. We make the main channel 
of the river, butthe force of the current is 
so great that we have to give up. By the 
time we got to the other side, we would 
have been ten miles downriver. 

Hook back over at the flooded resort 
homes and spot what looks like a ma- 
rina. Again we paddle like hell back to 
the Missouri side. This time we're lucky 
to make it. A dock with gas pumps rises 
out of the water, and we tie up, thinking 
we've found a place to spend the night. 
It isn’t much, but the next town on the 
Missouri side is 20 miles away. A teen- 
age attendant appears on the deck of a 
club house. He is the son of the owners, 


Above: The local sheriff didn’t want 
to stop us; he just wanted to 

know where to send our bodies 
afterwards. 
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left to watch the place until the flood is 
over and the tourists return. In the 
meantime he plans to make up for a 
little of the lost business by sticking it to 
us. 

“Think we could use a phone?” | ask. 
He points to a pay phone that is half 
underwater, only the coin slot and the 
top half of the receiver visible over the 
gushing brown water. | can just imagine 
getting this far only to sink while making 
a phone call. We pass on the phone and 
begin serious negotiations to rent a 
piece of his dock to spend the night on. 

“Well, a cabana is usually twenny 
dollahs for the naht, a camp space with 
a tent is five, but | don’ know if | can let 
Yiall sleep on the dock.” 

“How about over there?” Huck points 
to a small patch of high ground 
cramped tight with 25 humongous rec- 
reational vehicles. 

“Nope, no room.” 

Things are getting desperate. The 
river will peak here tonight, and there is 
no land for God knows how many 
miles. And we're at the mercy of this 
cutthroat. 

“How much to take us across the river 
to the town we just passed?” I ask. 

The kid hems and haws for a few 
minutes, but when Huck pulls out an- 
other 20, we are quickly unloading our 
gear into his skiff and are off across the 
river with our two rafts tied behind us, 
slowly filling with water from his wake. 
Halfway across he cuts the engine. 

“We'll never make it with those boats 
behind us,” says the real-life river pi- 
rate. | think maybe if we mutiny and toss 
him overboard—but no... the man in 
Huck Finn was already dead when 
Huck and Jim looted his raft. 

We're floating back downstream fast. 
If we don’t quickly decide what to do 
we'll be right back where we started. 
We clumsily pull the boats into the skiff 
and pile them on top of each other. Sit- 
ting all the way forward, | hold them 
down so the wind won't catch them and 
capsize our overloaded taxi. 

‘We finally make it to the Illinois side. 
Huck gets a receipt, and we stand 
around looking at each other, wonder- 
ing what next. We are only 225 miles 
short of Memphis and about 25 miles 
from St. Louis. We have $15 between 
us, half a pack of Salem Ultra Lights, 
‘one pocketful of beef jerky, one pocket 
ful of candy bars, two rubber rafts, a 
shitload of gear, and one turtle, and 
we're stuck in Hamburg, Illinois. 

‘We go to eat in a small, quaint restau- 
rant called the Riverfront Cafe. To Huck 
the place is paradise, the perfect spot to. 
end our journey. For some reason I’m 
overwhelmed with depression. | order 
‘even though I’ve lost my appetite. At 
least we can sit somewhere comfort- 
able while we discuss our next move. 
As soon as our water glasses are filled, 
the place begins filling up with the reg- 
ular dinner crowd: healthy and chubby 
grandparent types. It turns out that the 
townsfolk of Hamburg, who would oth- 
erwise eat at home, patronize the joint 
in order to keep it from closing. It's like a 
small dining hall at a large family’s sum- 
mer resort. Hamburg is a retirement vil- 
lage for river buffs. Everyone's noticed 








our rafts across the street and wants to 
talk. One guy says he loves reading river 
history and recommends a book. 
Another man spent 30 years as a tow- 
boat engineer. Hell is eating it all up, as 
well as the cherry pie. | excuse myself, 
saying I have to make a phone call, and 
leave without touching my food. | had 
to get out of there. 

| walk back into the blazing mid- 
western sun and search the town, the 
closest thing I’ve ever seen to the locale 
‘on Green Acres. 

| sit down and light up my last ciga- 
rete. It’s not that I'm overly sentimental 
about leaving the river. It’s going to be 
sad to get out of here, if we can find a 
way. The problem is that there is no- 
where left to go. Except home. Back to 
civilization, where we will exchange 
freedom for comfort. The cigarette’s 
done; it’s time to go. 

By the time | make it back to the 
Riverfront Cafe, Huck has been 
adopted by everyone. This kindly old 
guy offers to drive us into the town of 
Alton 20 miles away so we can catch a 
bus to St. Louis. Huck is truly 
remarkable. 

Sitting in the cab of the guy’s pickup, 
Huck makes small talk while | bounce 
around in the back, trying to hold down 
all ourgear. I don’t mind Huck sitting up 
front, because he was a rock star once, 
and | don’t feel like talking. 

Huck asks why there aren’t any black 
people in Hamburg. And the old guy 
says that a Negro attorney once bought 
a house but was forced to move out after 
three incidents of “heat lightning.” 

“What?” Huck asks, thinking it’s 
some new natural phenomenon. 

“You know—matches,” the guy 
grins. 

This guy is both extremely likable and 
revolting. We are happy for the ride and 
don’t think we can show him the error 
of his ways in the 45 minutes it takes to 
drive to Alton. 

“You know, | never expected to run 
into a couple of river bums like you 
two!” the old guy laughs, breaking the 
silence. 

Well, | guess some things can 
change, like me and Huck. So | sit back 
and suck in the last bit before it’s all a 
memory. ® 
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Howard Rosenberg 


WE 


s WANT 


CANDY 


Actor John Candy has held down a lot of jobs, but 
being famous is the most fun he's had in a while. 


Interview by Glenn O’Brien 


e's colossal. He’s enormous. He's gargantuan. He's the biggest man in show 
business and the funniest big man, too. He’s a giant among comics. 
John Candy would stand out in any crowd. Perfect timing, facial athleticism, 
drop-dead delivery, and remarkable versatility made him a great one. Like 
many of the star comic actors of recent years, including Dan Aykroyd, John 
Belushi, and Bill Murray, John Candy trained in improvisational comedy with the Second 
City Company in Chicago and Toronto. Unlike the others, John was still around when 
Second City got a television show of its own. And when the big man broke out onto the big 
screen in such films as 1941, Splash, and Volunteers, he became a household chuckle. 
He’s a chuckle in person, too. | met him for breakfast at his hotel in New York when he 
was promoting Armed and Dangerous, the security guard comedy in which he was teamed 
with his old SCTV buddy Eugene Levy. | was immediately struck by how much he 
resembled another of my favorite funny guys, football broadcaster (and former Raiders 
coach) John Madden. Candy acknowledged that he’s been mistaken for Madden and 
wondered if anyone ever mistook Madden for him. | think Candy's a closet sportscolor man. 
Candy is a quick wit, but when he came up blank on a few questions—like what's the 
funniest city2—he remarked, “That's what years of improvisational comedy will do for 
you.” But most of all | was left with the impression that he is a very funny regular guy. 


Is John Candy your real name? 

Did you think | would change it to that? 

No. There’s a Cleveland Indians pitcher named Candiotti, and sometimes Italians shorten 
their names. 

Yeah, there’s also John Candelaria, the Candy Man. Did he change his name to 
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Candiotti? 

No, Candiotti’s a knuckleball pitcher. What nick- 
names have you had? 

Every variation on Candy. Juan Dolce is the one | 
like the most, That's the Mexican handle. I've been 
called everything. Johnny C., Mr. C., . C. When | 
was a kid, there was Sweet Tooth, and, of course, 
just plain Candy. It’s a weird handle. And | was born 
‘on Halloween, too, 

You must have had some great birthday parties 

I did have great birthday parties. | always had 
black and orange cakes. I always had a party and 
then got to go out and trick or treat. 

What are you going as this Halloween? 

Last year I was a Shmenge, the year before | was 
Mr. Mambo. This year | don’t know. Dr. Tongue, 
maybe. 

Did you have any experience as a security guard 
before playing one in Armed and Dangerous? 

Thad been envious of that position for many 
years. | always thought it was a good job. A lot of 
authority . . . you can yell at anyone you 
want . . . you can have a rubber stamp. In this film | 
also carried a .357 Magnum made in Freedom, 
Montana. The largest handgun in the world. It’s 
bigger than Dirty Harry's. It’s very loud, very lethal, 
and totally inaccurate. 

What jobs did you have before you were an actor? 
| used to sell paper napkins and candles on the 
road for a company called Perkins Paper in Toronto. 

Ontario was my route, Toronto up to Ottawa. | hit 
all the gift shops in all the communities in the area. 
Before that | worked for Eaton's, a department store 
in Toronto similar to Macy's or Gimbel’s. | worked in 
the sporting goods department, selling skis and 
guns. I worked in a Glidden’s paint factory, mixing 
large amounts of road paint. Yellow and white. It’s 
pretty strong. Heavy lead concentrate. | learned my 
chemistry there. I've been working, Jesus, since | 
was about ten years old. | used to sell fish and 
chips. | worked for three drugstores at one time. | 
was very ambitious. | bought hockey tickets with the 
money | made. | worked for a grocery store. | was a 
bag boy. Do you have work for me? 

Was Second City your first show biz job? 

No, prior to that | had done some acting. Features 
and television series in Canada, as well as commer- 
cials and some underground theater. 

What did you do commercials for? 

Art Linkletter demonstrating Colgate toothpaste. | 
played a football player. My helmet would protect 
me the way Colgate would protect my teeth, 

Did you talk to Art? 

Yeah. As | recall, he was not really pleased with 
me. He didn’t like anybody smoking, and he 
informed me that it was bad for my health. | 
responded by saying something like, “I’m sure it will 
stunt my growth.” He got real upset and started 
yelling. They came over and led him off. | guess | 
shouldn’t have said that. People aren’t really funny, 
| guess, 

Have you done bits in movies we might have seen 
before we knew you? 

Yeah, Class of ‘44. Before the lead goes to 
college, he's sitting around smoking Camel ciga- 
rettes on the steps of his mother's place with the 
guys. | learned about props that day. When you 
smoke in a movie and you have to do it over again, 
you have to match the length of the cigarette. | was 
really a novice smoker at the time, and | went 
through thirty or forty nonfilter Camels in about an 
hour and a half. | was raw for about three weeks 
after that. 

What great films would you love to have been in? 

Zulu! | would have loved to have been in that. 

The Longest Day. A Bridge Too Far. Standing around 
in Lawrence of Arabia would have been interesting. 
Costume epics are always wonderful. 

Are there any roles you've always wanted? 

At one point | thought of doing the Hunchback of 
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I had lunch with Cary Grant. It was 
incredible. | think | asked him if 
he'd adopt me. 


Notre Dame. | admired Charles Laughton’s work. 
But why would you do something like that? Why 
redo it? 

Who are your favorite leading ladies? 

Uh, Mamie Van Doren? Let's see . . . Shirley 
Temple, when | was a kid. | had a crush on her. 
Hayley Mills, | had a crush on her for a long time. | 
got into Jayne Mansfield for a while. Jeez, she was 
exciting. Zasu Pitts always made me laugh. And 
Gale Storm was funny. Marion Lorne was great. | 
had a crush on Betsy Palmer when | was about 
eleven. 

Would you ever want to do TV again? 

I'm thinking of doing SCTV again on a limited 
basis if a deal comes through with CBS. It would be 
fun to get the group back together, I'd do a couple 
‘of shows, anyway, and it would be on prime time. 
We'd get to see what that would be like. 

What size do you wear? 

‘Two X or three X, depending on the shirt. A 48 
suit or something like that. 

Do you prefer the term portly or stout? 

\ can say fat and understane I can live with it. 
But if push comes to shove, I'm sure portly would 
be all right. 

Were you big your whole life? 

No, actually it wasn’t until my mid-twenties, 
when | stopped sports and started Second City and 
found out about late-night bars and eateries around 
Chicago. | have one of those metabolisms that must 
exercise in order to work off what | eat. It's an 
ongoing battle, 

Do you think if you lost a lot of weight you'd get 
different parts? 

In a way I'd probably be able to do more physical 
things. I'd definitely have more energy. | don’t think 
it would take away my comedy. My God, if that’s all 
people think it is, | might as well go back to Eaton's 
and start pushing the skis and the guns again. 

You were an athlete in high school? 

Yeah, | was attempting all the time. | tried 
valiantly. Football, hockey. | got injured real well. 1 
looked good when | got hurt. That was on a fairly 
regular basis. But I enjoyed sports. 

Are you a fan? 

Yeah. To the point where it gets kind of sick. 

Do you root for the Toronto Mapleleafs? 

Yeah. Can you believe it? They haven’t won since 
‘67. | was at the big celebration at City Hall when 
they carried that Stanley Cup down the street. We 
haven't seen it since. But we've been building. This 
year we might have a shot. 

Who’ your favorite hockey player? 

Of all time? | loved Dave Keon when | was 
growing up. He was a great hockey player. | really 
liked Daryl Sitler, He got a real raw deal in Toronto. 
Thad the opportunity to see Gordy Howe a few 
times when | was growing up. Wayne Gretsky for 
this generation, obviously —he broke just about 
every record in the world. I'm a baseball fan, too. 
I'm into the Blue Jays. I've been following them 
since day one. | hang out there. I'm a cheap 
groupie. Best outfield in the majors. 

Do you still live in Toronto? 

| have a house there, but I've moved to Los 
Angeles. 

Do you and William Shatner and Lorne Greene 
and all of the other Canadians hang out together in 
Hollywood? 

Yeah, We kind of get together at the Canadian 
bars and talk about the old days in Canada. | was 
very fortunate that they allowed me into that circle. 





Leslie Nielsen is the current president of the 
Canadian Coalition. He succeeded Raymond Burr. 

Are you still a fan of the Queen? 

‘Oh yeah. | don’t think that'll ever go. As a 
Canadian, it's instilled in you at a very young age. 
One of the first gifts you receive as a child is a little 
portrait of the Queen and Prince Phillip, kind of 
‘welcoming you into the world. And I'm really into 
the Queen Mom. Whenever | have a really bad day, 
J always feel like | could just give her a call, Not that 
lever have. | don’t want to bother her. I'm sure a lot 
of people do that. But I like to think that if there’s a 
problem | couldn’t really solve myself, | could call 
her. Or Prince Phillip, if it was a man problem, 
something about girls. And I’ve always felt that 
Andrew and Charles were like brothers, really. 

What do you think about French separatism in 
Canada? 

That's kind of an old-hat issue right now. They had 
the opportunity, and they chase to stick around, 
René Lévesque made his point very well. He and his 
former friend Pierre Trudeau went at each other, and 
what they accomplished was tremendous for Can- 
ada. Trudeau got the constitution going, and 
Lévesque got them going on French Canadian rights. 
I don’t think they ever really wanted to secede from 
Canada. Initially | think it was just maple syrup 
rights, and that just got exploited, Paper, hydro- 
electric, and maple syrup rights were the three 
really big issues. But when it came down to the 
Montreal Canadiens still playing in the NHL, that’s 
when everybody came to their senses. That's just my 
opinion. | may be wrong. 

Is there anyone you've always wanted to meet? 

Moe Howard and Larry Fine. | would have liked 
to have tipped a couple with W. C. Fields. | did 
meet Cary Grant. had lunch with him. It was 
incredible. | think | asked him if he'd adopt me. 
He's exactly what you'd imagine Cary Grant to be, 
wonderfully charming. 

Do you believe in any show business 
superstitions? 

No. | whistle in a lot of dressing rooms to see if it 
pisses anybody off. | quote Macbeth and stuff. Those 
are mostly theater superstitions. | don’t know if there 
are any in the film business, like having to do with 
Winnebagos or something. Like don’t turn on the 
pump at a certain time. If you do, get out and run 
around it three times, empty the tank, and get it 
refueled immediately. 

Do you have any hobbies? 

No, I tried to be an ichthyologist for a while, and 
the aquarium just fell apart. | had about seven or 
eight tanks going. Then I'd have to leave town and 
had people feeding them and monitoring the heat- 
ers. I'd come back, and they'd have all sorts of 
weird diseases. | really liked ichthyology, though. 

OK, I want to give you a psychological test. 

Uh, oh 

What's your favorite animal, and give me three 
words that describe it 

What if | say something wrong? Will it tell me 
how my day will go or what my astrological sign is? 
Well, cats are kind of neat. I'm sure everybody says 
cats. They're, uh, tough, independent, and sleek. 

What's your favorite color, and give me three 
words to describe it, 

Green. And, uh, it’s... tough, independent, and 
sleek. Green is Irish, grassy, and moldy. 

‘And what's your favorite body of water,and give 
me three words to describe it. 

I'm a homer, so I'll have to go with Lake Ontario. 
Its polluted, murky, and impressive 

The animal is how you see yourself: tough, 
independent, and sleek. The color is how others see 
you: Irish, grassy, and moldy. And the body of water 
is how you see sex: polluted, murky, and impressive. 

'm going through a rough time, and I'm not sure 
about a lot of things. Well, you can see how | ended 
up in comedy. @ 
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THE 
DEADHEAD 
RAINY 


FUN BOOK 


Its raining outside, Jerry's in a coma, 
what's a Deadhead to do? 


Article by Chris Carroll 


eadhead (according to Web- 
ster’s New College Diction- 
ary): One who has not paid 
for a ticket; a dull or stupid 


person. 

The Grateful Dead are more than a 
rock ‘n’ roll band. They've been play- 
ing for 20 straight years with the same 
jineup. They helped set the tone for an 
entire generation, bringing Haight- 
Ashbury to national prominence while 
doing some pretty amazing things 
with their instruments on traditional 
songs and extended “space jams.” But 
the single most fascinating thing about 
the band is their fans. 

Deadheads are more than rock ‘n’ 
roll fans. They're obsessed. Many 
have been going to Dead concerts for 
20 years, starting with the ones in 
Haight-Ashbury. Some are as spaced 
out as the Dead's jams. 

Deadheads usually start out by 
going to a couple of Grateful Dead 
shows while in high school, then to a 
couple more, and pretty soon they're 
going to, like, eight shows in a row 
and listening to all kinds of bootleg 
tapes in between. But a Deadhead 
isn't really a Deadhead until he’s 
traveled at least 300 miles, seen the 
show, fallen asleep on somebody's 
lawn, and awakened the next morning 
surrounded by shoppers rushing to get 
to their early-bird bargains from La-Z- 
Boy Heaven, the world’s biggest 
recliner store. 

Deadheads are concrete workers, 
lawyers, students, accountants, doc- 
tors, teachers, artists, truck drivers, 
salespeople, clothing designers; they 
are also hippies, at least part of the 
time. 

Deadheads don’t just go to a Dead 
concert; they attend the entire tour. 

Whenever the Dead come to town, 
the traveling freak show comes right 
along with it. For the night or week- 
end, stadium parking lots and 
surrounding areas are transformed 
into a miniature ie festival with its 
own underground economy selling 
tams, beaded jewelry, T-shirts, organic 
sandwiches, and not as many drugs as 
you would think. And when the tour 
ends, Deadheads keep in touch with 
each other and the band over the 
Dead Hotline. 

Last July, Deadheads were in for a 
major shock: Lead guitarist extraor- 
dinaire Jerry Garcia, suffering from 
exhaustion and an infected tooth, 
lapsed into a coma. The band is 
not expected to tour for at least 
six months. What is a Deadhead 
to do? 








Alex Z., painter: I'm going to go into 
acoma so | can be closer to Jerry. 

Martha F., clothing saleswoman: 
Jump in a river, and maybe play my 
guitar a bit, too. 

Terry G., teacher: Call the hot line 
every day and send a lot of good vibes 
‘out west so Jerry gets better. 

‘Andrew F,, art gallery clerk: Bum out 
and listen to tapes. 

Syd S., filmmaker: Listen to my 
primo tapes of the last tour and call the 
hot line every day. 


Josh E., BMW salesman: I'm going to 
play my Greek Theater tapes over and 
over again through my Teddy Ruxton 
doll. Its like this really cool bear, sort of 
like a Cabbage Patch doll, but with a 
tape player inside it. 

Gordon S., student: Study, play 
video games, and go on the Talking 
Heads tour instead. 

Ted G., chef: Behave myself. I'm 
working over 70 hours a week right 
now, and I'm going back to school, so 
it'll be good to take a break. 

Carolyn C., student: Go to China. 

Robert M., art director: I'm going to 
g0 see Dead spinoff bands; like, last 
week | saw Billy’s [Kreutzman, Grateful 
Dead drummer] band, and Kingfish 
and Hot Tuna are both coming. There 
are enough Dead-related bands to 
keep me in sync. It's kind of like 
methadone treatment for heroin addicts, 
you know, just enough of a fix to keep 
down your jones without getting a 
real dose. 

‘Adam K., record staff: Catch up on 
my bathing. 

Beth B., clothing saleswoman: Go 
ontour without the Dead or hole up and 
do nothing for six months, until the 
New Year's shows. 

Rob T., computer programmer: 
Grow up, get reality. Maybe go to MIT. 

Walker S., concrete salesman: 

Trips to the beach and trips at the 
beach. I'll also save money and keep 
working. This is timed really well, 
because | just got a new job, and 

now I can keep it for more than six 
months. 

Bruce C., lawyer: Listen to tapes 
at home and in my office. I'm not 
weeping about it, because now I have 
a chance to put a new engine in my 
Deadhead VW, which has 150,000 
miles on it. 

Marty P., unemployed: Earn money. 

John, student: Listen to my bootlegs 
while sipping pifia coladas in the 
Bahamas and trying to simulate the 
Dead experience and hoping for the 
best for poor Jerry. After that | will study 
and save up cash to enjoy the fruits of 
life. 

John H.: Take flying lessons. 

John R., student: Play in the Jive, my 
funk and rock band. 

Peggy S., student: Give up all this 
silly stuff and study hard. 

Jody, between jobs: Try to get ready 
for the spring tour. Maybe make some 
cash so | can buy T-shirts to tie-dye. 

Monica, between jobs: | don’t know, 
like get a job or . . . lreally don’t know. | 
mean, like, | just don’t know, I have no 
idea. | hope to see the light soon, but 
whatever, | plan to have fun. 


West Coast Hot Line: Jerry is resting 
comfortably and spent Labor Day with 
his family. He is feeling better and will 
probably be ready for a spring tour and 
might possibly feel good enough to play 
New Year's Eve in San Francisco. 


Left: Another Deadhead building up 
inventory of groovy Grateful Dead 
stuff for next tour while meditating for 
Jerry's recovery. 


Sony just 
extended the range / 
of your music. 





Our new UX tapes 
deliver higher highs, 
lower lows and wider 
dynamic range. 

When a rocker takes 
the stage, you can throw out 
the rule book, Anything and 
e' thing goes, Guitars 
wail. Chords explode. The 
music doesn't stop until the 
musician has thoroughly 
extended himself. 

With that in mind, we 
introduce the UX audiotape 
series. Four newly con- 
ceived tapes that also reach 
new levels. Capturing the 
peaks and valleys of the 
decibel meter like no Sony 
tape before them. 

Take the UX-ES, for one. 
It offers the best frequency 

ofany Type II tape 


wuld 





Alive 


Newport 





if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





